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experience. Dannie Abse’s poetic 
manuscripts, rumoured to be destined 
for a Welsh national collection, were 
bought by Quariich for £209 and D30 
(the first being autograph drafts of his 
poem "In the Theatre, the second a 
col lection of autograph manuscripts of 
poems and other material) while the 
autograph manuscript and typescript 
for a television programme on Dylan 
Thomas and drafts and proofs of 
Abse's autobiography found no takers. 
Gekosky paid £550 for the corrected 
typescript of an intermediate version 
of Paul Bowles’s Reminders of 
Bouselham, but two autograph 
manuscripts and other material by 
Alan Brownjohn failed to sell at £90 as 
did the corrected typescript draft of a 
Barbara Car Hand novel, Passions in 
ihe Sand , unsold at £180, and the 
autograph manuscript of Patric 
Dickinson’s libretto the Good King 
and six poems, three of which were 
unpublished, unsold at £90. D. J. 
Enright failed to And at buyer at £100. 
for a typescript with autograph 
annotations of his collection of poems. 
Paradise illustrated, the autograph 
manuscript of his poem "A Lift in 


Warsaw"" and working drafts for 
•‘House Call", but Quaritcfi bought the 
autograph first drafts of six poems by 
Gavin Ewart for £132, and the 
corrected typescript of Roy Fuller’s 
collection of poems, Brutus's Orchard, 
for £231. Nobody wanted decorative 
broadsides of his poems signed by 
Allen Ginsberg but Christopher Wood 
paid £385 for the autograph 
manuscripts of six poems by Thom 
Gunn ( ( The Wound", "My Sad 
Captains", “Considering the Snail", 
"Blackie, The Electric Rembrandt", 
"Moly” and "Elegy"). 

Several lots of poems by Ted Hughes 
from Remains of Ehnet railed to sell, 
although a portrait photograph of 
Hughes by Fay Godwin made £7/. One 
can only conjecture that the fact that 
the manuscript poems, although 
autograph and signed, were not the 
originals but copied and donated by the 


inscribed and iinnutaicil by the author , 
of Philip l.cvinc’s collection of poems. 
/9.U. An autograph working noiohook 
by Christopher Login was bought by 
Gekosky for £1 10 But four successive 
versions of George Macbeth’s play. 
The Nazi, were unsold at £2011. The 
Ulster poets did well with Quaritch 
paying £385 for an autograph working 
notebook by Paul Muldoon 


working 


author, combined with high reserve 
prices, caused them to be unsold at 
around £80 each. Rota paid £253 for 
the autograph first draft of P. J. 
Kavanagh’s Guardian Prize-winning 
novel , A Song and Dance and 
Blackwell’s £132 for a proof copy. 


("Autograph manuscripts of Muldoon 
are rare*, the catalogue notes 
conscientiously: “lie normally writes 
directly onto n typewriter and destroys 
the drafts"), and £120 for drafts of two 
poems hy Tom Paulin, “And where do 
you stand on the National Question?” 
and "Robert Sands Esquire". The 
autograph manuscript containing 
passages used in Alan Sillitnc’s 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
was unsold at £150. Minerva Books 
paid £93 for a signed proof copy of the 
first edition of Edna O'Brien's The 
Countrv Girls, I960, and n very high 
price for a signed copy of D. M. 
Thomas's novel, Dirthsume. 
incorporating autograph revisions, 
£440. 

Controversial material hy Arnold 


Wesker failed In sell; il emiipnsetl the 
working papers of an unpublished 
play, i "wider*, adapted liom Paul 
Hailey’s book on ( ynthia Payne. 
Arnold Wesker's pcisoii.il explanation 
of the background to the u»nlro%cis> 
was printed hi the catalogue, and, as he 
glumly remark* "It is a play that will 
now probably never be 
pcrfoimeil . . .“. Tom Stoppard, on 
the other hand, was in demand. 
Ouaritch paid £‘>35 for aiilngrai'li 
manuscripts and typescript of Ins 
English linrctloof Prokofiev’s /.ore for 
Three Oranges, and, sold Intel in ilte 
sale on behalf of the Lantern theatre 
Trust, £ 1,111b for the autograph 
manuscript working notes and di afis of 
his television play. Squaring the ( m /e, 
bused on recent events in Poland ami as 
yet unperformed. 

Among the hooks ul Sotheby's the 
slur of file sale was undoubtedly a 
second edition tif Bacon's l:\taves . . . 
(1597) the rarest of the first three 
editions of the work. Only three other 
copies, one of which is imperfect, are 
known; Ouaritch paid OI.'MIO for this 
one. One leaf of an unrecorded 
seventeenth-century prompt-book of 
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The emperor’s new clothes 


Howard Erskine-Hill 
T he Augustan Idea tn English 
Literature 

379dp. Edward Arnold. £33.50. 

Q 7131 6373 9 

In 1918 Howard Weinbrot published a 
book which argued that Augustus, far 
from being thought in the eighteenth 
century or at other times a paragon of 
political virtue and a model of 
enlightened cultural patronage, was 
frequently regarded as a cruel and 
sexually depraved tyrant whose 
atrocities resembled those of Tiberius, 
Caligula and Nero, and whose poets 
were either sycophants like Virgil and 
Horace, or driven into exile like Ovid, 
ft was a highly informative book, 
but less than even-handed in its 
presentation of evidence: you would 
not learn from it, as you do from 
Howard Erskine-Hill’s The Augustan 
Idea in English Literature, that when 
Gilbert Burnet praised Charles II he 
compared him to Augustus, but when 
he later attacked him Re compared him 
to Nero. 

One of Weinbrot’s purposes was to 
discredit the word “Augustan" as it is 
used of certain eighteenth-century 
authors, and if anyone ever supposed 
that these authors had an uncritical 
admiration for the darker episodes of 
imperial Roman history, they have no ( 
business to think so anv longer. But the 
term has long ceased to rest on any 
detailed awareness of Augustan 
: Rome, with or without its grimmer 
aspects. Such awareness would only 
■ get in the way: as someone pointed 
' out. we don't think of white togas 
whenever we use the word “can- 
didate”. “Augustan" remains service- 
able largely because of its near- 
meaningjessness. It doesn't even mean 
• •‘eighteenth-century", which it can t 
therefore be replaced by. We use It 
' of Dryden. who did not live in 
(hat century, and not of Defoe or 
;• Richardson, who did, li point? loosely . 
to features common to some writers. 
(Dryden, Swift. Pope. Fielding) and 
. not others. Like “Romantic" or j 
"Victorian", it suggests broad i 
. categories, not fine distinctions. It 
should not be abused: but to give it up 
-■ is to limit discourse by reduction of 
(■]-: Options. ' 

. Nomenclature is a ’ passionate 
matter. "Augustan” brings in letters to 
. the Editor Taster than you can say 
>. Doctor Johnson, and as surely. One of 
the merits , of Erskine-Hili's richly 
elaborate and liberating book is that it 
; is more preoccupied with the history of 
;• Augustus's . reputation and of the 
imperial idea than U is with the jargon 
of the trade. Its theme is hot confined 
• to the eighteenth century but pervades 
our Intellectual history since Roman 
;■ times. , , ' . 

Augustus has always Md his’ 
detractors. The most distinguished and 
‘ influential of these were prpbably 
Tacitus and Machiavfelli. who felt 
: that the Augustan.- settlement had 
1 destroyed the values and freedoms OF 
Republican Rome. An alternative 
j yiew is. that of the Virgillan and 
ij r .Horatian eulogies, which have ensured 
the transmission of a favourable 


available to those writers who chose 
nevertheless to see Augustus as a great 
ruler, a uniter of the empire, a hunger 
of peace and a patron of the arts. 
Erskine-Hill says Bodin's Six Livres de 
la Rtpublique (1576) was the first work 
by a Renaissance political thinker to 
give “full weight to the whole range of 
classical sources and viewpoints on 
Augustus and to have formed from 
them a highly complex but . . . unified 
account”. Lipsius contrived to press 
Tacitus “into the service of a 
favourable view". Among poets, 
Ariosto had earlier shown awareness 
of a mixed view. One of the most 
interesting things in this book is 
Erskine-Hili's rich exposition of the 
ambiguous play of the Augustan idea 
in treatments of English rulers from 
Elizabeth to Charles II (including 
Cromwell). James spoke in 1603 of 

„ r ,.l dr „« nQr Dllol^H “cinfF 




Claude Ramon 

among other things his vaunted role as 
a patron of poets. But explicit 
analogies with Augustus are rare. In 
such anti-courtier poems as Donne's 
Fourth Satire the Augustan allusion is 
implicit only because the poem is a 
loose adaption of Horace's Satires, I. 
ix. The main feeling was that the 
modem reality fell appallingly short of 
the “Augustan standard". Of "the 
remarkable outburst of formal satire" 
in the 1590s, in the work of Donne, 
Hall and Marston, Erskine-Hill notes 
how much of this writing, though 
actively aware of Horace’s example, 
was nevertheless "closer to the models 
of Juvenal and Persius". Juvenal's 
seventh satire laments that there is no 
Maecenas in his day as there had been 
in Horace's, a complaint explicitly 
echoed by Hall and others. In so far, 
indeed, as Juvenallan accents may 


K araite! between Augustus and the 
ing, viewed in the.full Christianized 
perspective of Augustus’ providential 
role as peacemaker. James emerges as 
Augustas Novus , in an elaborate 
orchestration of visual design, 
Horatian and Virgilian allusion and 
Jonsonian verse. It was the first time 
the Augustan (as distinct from the 
Astraean) parallel had featured in a 
British royal entry, and Jonson's 
spectacular use of it seems to have 
inaugurated the tradition among 
English poets of writing about their 
monarchs in Augustan terms. If the 
tradition was to emerge, as it 
did, beyond the stage of simple com- 
pliment, it needed to. accom- 

modate the political and culhiral 
realities of an Imperfect world. The 
most interesting works in this mode 
are those which carry within them “the 

L,l. nf InrlananrlanOf anil 


When Charles was losing the Civil 
War, May was a parliamentarian, and 
in his History of the Parliament of 
England (1647) he described as a 
“Tyranny" what he had earlier 
celebrated as “great Aiwiirtus happy 
Monarchy”. In Tom May’s Death 
Marvell treats his political change- 
ability with comic contempt. May 
meets his old master Jonson in 
Elysium, and is fiercely rebuked. 
Jonson’s sentiments are taken as 
Marvell's by most commentators, but 
Erskine-Hili's view is that while 
Marvell has admiration for the old 
poet's angry integrity, he is expressing 
his own properly ambiguous feelings 
as between Charles and Cromwell. 
■Marvell's “Horatian Ode Upon Crom- 
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’ Augustan myth in later times.; ; A third 
t: version is *ihe Christian . provicten-- 
tial view" ' of Origin, • Eusebius and 
■- Orostus, which ; derived ultimately 
kV &ot!) the seepnd chapter .of St Luke’s 
►£** -‘fmpel. Tt saw. in, Augustus' paa- 

I : ;‘ flfiadon of the wdrld ana in thb fact 
;that ..Christ ; was. tybm within Augustus 
■‘the ; fulfilment of j:a great 
providential - purpose, Out . 6f this' 

: ’ - yante ; an«j others .developed their 
apeeptioh; Of AiigOstus - as ■ the ; pro- 
gw.iukr Qf k Holy Roman Empire 
fended, ip. direct secccssion: from the 
"i v. Rgme oT-the Caesars. A . -syncretic 
Lnnsiiani2e4 vjew of Augustus, and by ; 
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respect to be fouhd in Horace’s Epistle 
to Augustus”, though neither JonBon 
nor any of the Tribe of Ben seems to 
have attempted a direct imitation of 
that poem, fames T's well-known relish 
for flattery became ■ a somce .ql 
discomfort, and Jonson developed a 
humorous non-Ho rattan • way _oi 
conveying criticism without causing 
offence. * Erskine-Hill says finely 
that he achieved in Hie Gyps'es 
Metamorphos'd (1621) what Uryden 
was to do in Absalom and Achitophef. 
first he gives us the Kin'g as a man , then 
the King as a king”. 

But it is notin Jonson’s or Carew s or 
Herrick’s poems to James or to Charles 
I that the “dark side” ** 

allowed to enter signifiranfly. m a 

Marvell. Ldcan did not at first mfect 
May with anti-CaesaTism. thpugb ‘ « 
became anti-Royahst In the CivifWar, 
In his own Continuation (1«0) ot 
Lucan, fulsomely dedicated Ip Charles 
I, he mana^d to make -an -anti- 


Marvelf’s treatment of May. 

The examples of Marvell and even of 
May Illustrate an Interesting fact about 
the “dark side" of the Augustan idea. It 
not only coexisted with an ultimately 
pro-Augustan view at a level of 
coherent political analysis, but 
might readily enter, as in Mays 
Continuation, into poetic celebrations 
of Augustus. If the combination, at tne 
lowest valuation, seems preferable to 
the crudest sort of panegyric, there w 
also a more ambitious point to he 
made. The discreditable elements of 
Augustus’ traditional reputation, so 
far from being mainly fuel for anti- 
Augustan sentiments, were themselves 
a positive strength where panegync 
needed to carry a latent reservation or 
monitory note, or where a nigh 
political idealism needed to be checked 
by a recognition of harsher realities. It 

may be, m particular, that this dark 
Sde" entered creatively into those 
situations where better poets than May 

(Marvell, Waller, Dryden) wrote from 

mixed or fluctuating loyalties, ana not 
always from the most honourable 

monarchical ■ Augusian P^ 0 l |e ‘. 
Waller’s Panegyricfc JO 

Protector, but scents to haVfc beep 
cooler' atout. the Ocedna of Har-. 
.rington, who' thought 2SS5 

had betrayed liberty «pd wanted. . 
Cromwell to establish, a .lasting 
inpublic.) ■ 






1, not with firyden on Charles I LB y 
the time ol Astraea Redux (1660), 
saluting a new mpnprch as i wj 
Augustus was nothing new. Of the 
many literary welcomes to Charles, it 

Ss Sly five compared him io 
Augustus: Charles was more often 
comoared to David, a comparison 
winch in Absalom and ridiftophri wm 
later to produce a finer poetic 
expression than any Aumistan ana- 
torn. (Charles came .dso to be 
imagined as resembling Antony rather 
ihan 8 Augustus, a king of pleasure 
rather than of policy: in a very fine 
Srlter diTpter on “Shakespeart and 

;^Em^ors’\ Erskine-H^nunes - 
the. Aniony-Augustus opposition,.. 

whicliwas tratUtjoiipl.) 
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' iwWch' hap so often to be achieved by 
bloody apci ev\l ihdaasv • . ■ > ■■ 

'"a. Tom May’s progress waSunedifylng. 
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=ly)^diSg WaUer; ^onderecl 

hiake^ miieh of this statement, dhngjt 
jeppaledly. and protecting a 
mSSi that , it refers ^ >npre thM 
UhgiiUtit refine mant . ; r (Wd 
xion tragi', dbesrt’t'mentian it at ^l-)The 
-praise of Waller as : the fire! of the 
.^refinefa” calls to mind Soileau s 
;”Enfin Malhdrbe vint’. and, might 
suggest a wider emphasis. Er^nc-Hfil 

surprisingly does not trienhon this. 
‘Wmier nad become the. English 
'equivalent for that liberating surge of 
-“refinement’, % i thul poetic ^cviyal, 

through correctness, which Boileau 

‘had credited tb Malherbe. When,. in 
1683 Dffderi supplied, the ^corres- 
ponding EngUshpoets. for Soame s 
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translation of the Art Po&ique, 
Malherbe became Waller: 

Waller came last , but was the first whose Art 
Just Weight and Measure did to Verse 

imparl. 

Nevertheless, Atterbury's Preface is 
remarkably specific in its linguistic 
emphasis, and for less "narrow'' 
conceptions of an English Augustan 
age one must turn elsewhere: to 
Oldmixon and Bevil Higgons for 
Charles II's reign, to Prior and Rowe 
and Joseph Warton for William's and 
Anne's. Warton defines "Augustan 
Age” as the time "when the arts and 
polite literature, were at their height in 
this nation". He and Hume thought it 
“excessively false”, “preposterous'’, to 
speak thus of Charles's reign, perhaps 
echoing Swift, who said it was 
"reckoned, although very absurdly, 
out Augustan age". 


Memoirs of the Court of Augus- 
tus (1753-1763). This provided an 
“influential argument" for detaching 
"a literary Augustan Age” from 
Augustus himselfTwhom Blackwell on 
balance admired, and whose career he 
divided into three phases: patriot- 
republican. then tyrant-triumvir, then 
father of his people. Blackwell's point 
about the poets was that they were “not 
formed under Augustus . , , (but] 
under the Common-Wealth, during 
the high struggles for Liberty". Virgil 
and Horace were not “co unbred Poets 
under Augustus : no more than Milton, 
Waller and Cowley were under Charles 
11”. The argument reappears in 
Gibbon and outers. It is an attempt to 
give a historical basis for distinctions 
which were necessary to the survival of 


was, and had to be. paid for by blond . 1 • s • 

mu! servitude, and the evil deeds of 1 I 1 |-% 1 * 14 - rv ^ 

eust us were part of that price, just 1 IlC UU 11 L C 11 Vll Oil TTlPHt 

he vicious conquerors of later times A *■ i. V'J.l [ 

light light (and even, in a phrase • — . _ r .. . , 


brought light (and even, in a phrase 

from Loru Jim, "electric light’') into M . . .. „ . , 

the heart of darkness. Penelope J. C orficld 

The Kurtz of Hnm af Darkiuss tu M, UIAKI . Rkkii 
the making of whom "all Europe had 

conlributed", is not only an instrument The (icnrglim Triumph 170U-18J 


Ajerarian imprlwcment^JJS 


Treating like with like 

unreasonable or unfair grounds, to fail late in its development, despite the 
•A Donnirk to treat like with like. We have come to French Declaration of the Rights of 


Icnrgliin Triumph 170IMH3I) 

. Ruul ledge aiid Kcgan I'aul. 


wiiiiirmrvM , i.i nui viin mi ni.iu uiiikiii * Ai»uiki|. 

of that imperial enterprise of the 24C)nn. Rumle.lge ,«ih 
nineteenth century which Conrad £12.50 
compares with the Roman original. I le o 7|(Kl ‘i 4 M o 

became, as a monarch of the hush, the 

embodiment of a kind of absolute 
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to treat like with like. We have come to French Declaration of the Rights of 
recognize that certain grounds of Man and the US Bill of Rights in the 
different treatment, for example sex or eighteenth century? 
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race (or, in some legal systems, sexual 
orientation, age or physical handicap), 


McKean methodically and helpfully 


a myth, at a time when, as it happens, 
most historians (including Gibbon) 
were hostile to Augustus. You could 


personal power which made possible ;i The eighteenth ccniuiy lms un| ,ilw, t j N 
total gratification of ull his desires. This had a good press. The self-styled 
had the lineaments of a type of “AugiisUin Age”, the on ' uf 
“Caesarism” which fascinated Sndc, “Enlightenment, (iihhnn's "Age uf 
Flaubert, Wilde and Artaud, and Science and Philosophy" or Paine's 
against which Max Nordau fulminated “Age of Reason", could well bi- 
as a sign of degeneration. Kurtz's criticized on grounds of complacency. 
Caesarian features include tyranny, To successor general ions, it also lacked 
mass slaughter, the satisfaction of the challenge posed In novelty or 



Swift may be glancing back to 
Atterbury. Both nave (rather-dis- 
rimftar) Epicurean allusions, and 
Swift spoke elsewhere of Charles's 
reign as a time when the language was 
corrupted. Swift does not deny the first 
Augustan Age, though his picture of it 
is downbeat, and he elsewhere took a* 
dim view of Augustus himself. But he 
had a noble idea of Augustus’ poets. 
In “Of Mean and Great Figures Made 
by Several Persons”, a kind of prosei 
adumbration of Yeats's ''Beautiful! 
Lofty Things", Swift lists "Virgil, when" 
at Rome the whole Audience rose up, 
out of Veneration, as he entred the 
Theatre". The credit is Virgil's, but it 
rubs off on his public and his age, very 
unlike the present. So also the noble 
figure of Virgil shows up. the ludic- 
rously pretentious Dryden in the 
Battle of the Books. Swift himself 
cultivated Horatian loyalties. If the. 


evidently have an Augustan age, 
ancient or modem, even if you 
repudiated its ruler. 

The outspoken, independent Hor- 
ace was not a recent invention, 
however, and ErskEne-Hill powerfully 
argues that this is the Horace of Pope’s 
Imitations. The first of the series, the 
famous Satires, IJ.j, was urged upon 
him by Bolingbroke, whose view of 
Augustus was the Tacitean one and 
whose attacks on the English Aug- 
ustus, alias George II, and his 
Whig henchmen exploited the negative 


ami eclecticism, cightcenihJ*^ 
cutmirv houses bore 

•U fluence “"‘I. a cnnSdent pik,! 


P;' > I styles .Tile Shelleys resjdei^ 
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are not relevant to the distribution of describes the content . rights of individuals against their 

particular benefits. Unequal treatment Conventions and Declarations on such Qwn S[ale The development of 

on these grounds has, therefore, been to P M ? ** genoci e, . P 1 fundamental rights has, hitherto, not 

nrnhihifei The ambiauities of the crimination in employment ana wa|tf|ed - n lhe crcalion of adequate 

concept of equality are^he subject of education, racial disc n mi n at '™ > e M u a ' enforcement machinery by which an 


stantivc legal norms to the virtual 
exclusion of methods of enforcing 
those principles. This is. no doubt, 
because international law has, 
traditionally, concerned itself with 
relationships between States, not the 
rights of individuals against their 
own State. The development of 
fundamental rights has, hitherto, not 
resulted in lhe crcalion of adequate 
^nfnrrvMiu-nt machinery bv which an 


unbridled and "unspeakable" lusts, remoteness; it was mil (iuiliic or " w P er s poes i J 

nncl an assumption of godlike status Greek. By the end of the nineteenth p “,i miy t,r ** wn commemorate] i 

Erski nc ' H HI ’s ^oncludCig^DanQ 611 1" u ,uU ^ writings 1 of Similarly, in its urban, industry^ i 


classical south fin bSSCSS 
With non, Cl and Ionic pilasS 
f.othic north facade fin dim ) Z 
turrets ami battlements. Uni&S 
on a grand scale also demomtS 
conscious concern for manage? 4 
environment. C’owpers poeat 
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must decide what equality requires in 
concrete cases. Where laws require 
"equality" or “equal protection 
courts do not confine themselves to 
strict scrutiny of different treatment on 
invidious grounds, such as race or sex. 


argue about equality in political or 
other debate should be aware of the 
scope of this material. McKean’s book 
is a useful guide. He is unfairly critical 
of those who drafted many of the UN 
documents. Their failure adequately to 
define what they mean by equality or 


century, it could be rejected hv some ns w| un r’Jn^Lu P v!m'Ii 
not only familiar and smug, hut even ...... v ' h " 
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ami viillcyji rise”. 

Similarly, in its urban, industry^ 


cultivated Horatian loyalties. If the. 
Horatian Pope adopted a Juvenaiian 
voice, the supposedly Juvenaiian Swift 
of saeva indignatio always refused the 

‘•Influ nrphrrlitn Unrnna 


•lofty Stile , preferring Horace to 
Juvenal and citing him many times 
more often. 

Swift ’gets short treatment from 
• Erekine-Rfll . (his On Poetry: A 
Rapsody, air important companlon- 


Bolingbroke “did not think Horace, by 
this token, a sycophantic court poet , 
or he would scarcely have urged Pope 
to adopt a Horatian persona, least of 
all from " this poem of Horace, which 
happens to focus on the relationof poet 
and prince". Erskine-Hill writes well 
on Pope’s Horatian (or “Horatian- 
Lucilian") self-image, “plain / As 
downright Shippen, or as old Mon- 
tague", but oddly overlooks the: 
fact that Pope’s statement a few lines 

Inta, WTa tllLl. l„n . 


seems rrom earliest times to have afternoon to 
included (he cruelties and the perverse ‘eiehtecnlh-ce 
lusts with which his more notorious inta de S n a ir " 
successors were more particularly 1 

identified. But the image of unbridled Tilings havi 


to me and the word 
century’ sinks me down 


sometimes magnificent scale; U 
there were important innovations! 
the formulizntion of public 


successors were more particularly space, with squares Bardens i 

1 ? ,ingS ha ',' e chRn S ct . L Eighteenth- parades. London. Bath and Edis' 
self-indulgence was balanced by the century studies are in productive were cxamnles of fashions ih»i 
reputation for prudence which made ferment. An interesting convergence echoed in smaller icwns aS 
fhTt P Llp S n 1 h Suelonius) of reassessments is taking place: fresh country. But improvement in 

that even his adultenes had political attention is focusing upon us socm and cleaning sanitation health se 
rather than passionate motives. De labour history, its familial * and nndK 
Qumcey saief that "the cruellies of demographic history, its legal and amti Sn P y 

Augustus were perhaps equal in intellectual history and its political . . , 
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FTuialitv Is the goal of socialists. It is a They also seek to ensure that no Mate djscrim | nation mirrors,. in this respect, 
ofdebate among liberals and , too action treats likes unlike (or unlikes municipal Iaw analogies, both con- 
Xn f thesubjcct oT ridicule among alike) on any unreasonable ground. An sUtutiona i an d statutoiy. The prob- 
of n ’nIoHvP^ The denial of equal explanation will be required from the j f ^curing agreement on a 

T™ ra?ne. Slate to «.abli S h that a differenee of [^^ are formidable. A dedaration and 
the caureof allthe disturbances, treatment is convention on religious intolerance 

Dce " ',; r , r ,c and civil wars that ever of equality, as identified by bemara McKean, requested by the 

haoDened" What, then, does the Williams, is thus UN 'General Assembly in 1962. By 

nrovocative concept of equality mean constitutional law 1979, a Sub-Commission had adopted 

End to what extent do we recognize it any difference in treatment a sufficie ( th e title and preamble of a draft 
^ a fundamental principle oT law? reason must be given. . Nation. 

The proclamation in the American A1 | laws differentiate between va |idity of affirmative action in 

Declaration of Independence mat it is persons They classify and generalize international law is rightly emphasized 
self-evident . . - that all men are r mles su bjectingdefined classes to by McKean. Special measures to assist 
created equal" cannot mean that we aii sc i fic tre atment .That is the ment of disadvant aged groups (even if defined 
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The proclamation in the American A1[ laws differentiate between 
Declaration of Independence that it is persons . They classify and generalize 
• 'self-evident . . - that all men are r n| j eSt subjecting ciefined classes to 
created equal" cannot mean that we an s ' ific treatment. That is the merit of 


Augustus were perhaps equal in intellectual history and its political 
atrocity to any which are recorded”, and cultural history in the hrnadesl 
though they were not prompted by a sense. Even the timeless vision of a 
ferocious nature, but by calculating hierarchical, land-owning ■ society, 


Ollier developments tossed i 
sense of change through comcw 
search for the application of postil 
production. Boulton's Soho btaj 



realities being distinguished from great 
poetic achievements. Others made (he 
. distinction less starkly, by emphasizing 
or extolling the admired poets more 
than the dubious monairch. A par- 
- allel strategy sometimes appears. 

•••■ '■ discussions , of epic, where an 

' admiration for; great poems coexists 

■ . ‘j r '4 . vdth uneflsiqess about .the cruelties of . 

‘ ^ttle celebrated within them.Achilles 
1 described in foe - Spectator as 

-V- l'ku : : "Mprally Vicious, and only Poetically 
V'id l. .' Gpod”t Alternatiyeiyj Veroi c discredit 
i ’ ' ^ shifted away Irorn epic heroes 


a Tory", itself derives more closely 
from Mprifoigne’s “au Gibelln i’es- 
tois Guclphe, au Guelphe Gibelln 
(Essais, III. xii) than from the 
corresponding lines of Horace. This 
omission lepfls (l think) to a slightly. 

Pope's free-speaking Horace, as 
expounded here, was at least as 
traditional as his opposite, the urbane 


p0licy "‘ motivated by status and place rather SiS 

It would be interesting to know how [J® 1 K'^^mie^inSna! rinishcd c nnd shown here ft 
this affected the reputation of £teroret!ti^ illuMratinn from I80U. was confkfed 

Augustus among those later writers, ^ ntu P r v Is nnw P ululi,il *» appearance. Reed is 

from Sade to Artaud; and after, who ^anofica inn^.t P oi,, « H 10 «hc impact of lrs^ 

admired rather than reprobated the The TOriod dM mu thSnr . Si improvements In promotlne mffi 
post- August an Emperors as types Of itXcasv ’ d of goods, people, news unJideas.ii 

t consequence, there was a pj 
i jn TOductiOn to !,it 5 pluralism and diversity within m 
is venerated In SadC and whom coflipliitltlfes is here provided by society Visually that was indliaWl 
Flaubert affected to admire? Or was he Michael Reed's Georgian Triumph. an increasing secularization d A 
distinguished from his successors? Lucidly written, pleasantly illustrated landscape, especially in (he low 
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' may never be a proper Subject of an 
- Heroic Poem", . also wrote some 


portrayal of which Erskine-Hill gives a 
particularly subtle account,: ' 

■ There was a strand in eighteenth- 
century -thought,- from Berlwley to 
Horaqe. Walpole, foaf expected any 
new Augustan age. to arise In America 
or. in some other new world. In .1792 
mm. .imagined l a Roman senator,- 
contemplating the aricient Bfltorisj 
little superior ;, ;i.'..tb- the rude 
intiapitants of .the coast of Guinea 1 ’, 
Britain Would then, hate seemed as 

• Africa did In 1792, Pltt’-s speech was 
quotpd by Stanley iq 1892 and thence 
W have , found : its way. into ,the 
, ; Mening : . of Conrad’s , Heart of 
.Darkness, Which it resembles. Erskine- 
H ill pause* ; in his suggestive Epilogue , 
bn this unwritten ■ chaptor of the 
Augustan (.dea, with its view, of 
: Conrad s agents of. Empire “bearing 
. the sword, and often the torch” Into the 
dark place* of the earth. Civilization 


[ Introduction to . > .Its 

is venerated In Sadi and whom coThpIixitleli is here provided by 
Flaubert affected to admire? Or was he Michael Reed’s Georgian Triumph. 
distinguished from his successors? Lucidly written, pleasantly illustrated 
Sade mentions an Augustan atrocity researched, it is aimed at the 

from time to tltne, but In the speech intelligent general reader, who 
about virtuous and vicious rulers In ,s ,reale d with proper respect. A 
Aline et Valcpur he is listed with Trajan welcome feature of this study Is its 
, dnd the AnIOnineS rather- than with attention to Scottish and Welsh, as well 
Nero and Tfberius. In Flaubert’s ? s t0 English history. The focus 
youthful “Rome et les Cdsars", some is ; 8 recreation of the ambiance 
homage is paid to Augustus, but It is of Georgian society in its built 
only after his reign that the Caesars are environment . That was. Incidentally , d 
seen as coming in to their own: “Avec very characteristic cightcenth-cuntury 
TiWre commence I’ftre nbuvelle, preoccupation. The Interplay between 
■ voluptu$use If his. cor- geographical form and human en- 

respondfcnce is anything to go by, ueavour is thereby . highlighted. 
Flnubert seems thereafter to have lost Indeed, the opening chapter, which 
interest in Augustus. Where, if at all, begins with the accession of Gcoruu I in 
did Augustus stand, in that late chapter hastens hack to the Ice Ako to 

;0f the imperial myth? Was the^ Tacitean recapitulate soihe of the basic 


illustration from 1801). was confide 
palatial in appearance. Reed is 
points to the impact of iraw* 
improvements in promoting nx«hf 
of goods, people, news and ideaU, 
consequence, there was a po«j 
pluralism and diversity within Bp 
society. Visually, that wasindltswlj 
an increasing secularization cA a 
landscape, especially in the 
though there wus in fact o considftw 
umuunt of church-building in tw 
yenrs. Visuiilly ^nd socially, 
the domlnnncc of • ecclaslB 
institutions wus much eclipsed byia^ 
iri secular society, whether in inf 
of town halls, theatres. 
rooms, ruoecmirsc granifew 
market buildings, schbhls, 
prisons, or. later, power sWtafc ■ £ 
Snltisford (las Works at iJWjf. 
(1822), shown here In n 1967 m 


untename. wnai wc uu equa ii ly ensures that tne aisnncuons 

equal right to respect as human beings ^ 5 ,^ j n [ aw are not drawn in an 
In the distribution of benefits ana arbitrary manner. The obligation to 
detriments, a right to be treated axe - ve equa j treatment is therefore 
others to the extent that we share their f undam ental to law. 

characteristics. Equality requires that 

different treatment is not to be Warwick McKean clearly and 
accorded unless there are relevant and accurately explains these duk 
valid reasons for distinguishing propositions. He construes his brief in 
between persons. Such a principle is broad terms so as to cover the 
fundamental to rationality , as well as to interpretation of the equal protectior 
; equality. But it begs the question of clauses of the US and Indiar 


inherent in law are not drawn in an nusnomer , since the differentiation is 
arbitrary manner. The obligation to not thought to be unreasonable or 
give equal treatment is therefore un [ a j r- Disadvantaged groups are 
Fundamental to law. dissimilar to the majority in relevant 

Warwick McKern dearly and oTothe^ different , 

broad terms so as to cover the » r Q : m «H ni rectifvme 


excited by the conclusion that non- 
discrimination is a general leeal 
principle when one knows that 
violation of the norm in so many parts 
of the world is not justiciable, let alone 
likely to be rectified by reference to 
international law. 

As McKean notes, the European 
Convention on Human- Rights offers 
the most effective system of enforcing 
individual rights of all international 
law guarantees. The fundamental 
freedoms protected by the Con- 
vention, and its Protocols, can be 
the subject of individual petition to the 
European Commission on Human 
Rights against those States 'which have 
accepted such a right of petition. The 
main defects of the procedure are the 
inordinate delay, the minimal 
interlocutory relief, the absence of an 
appeal against findings by the 
Commission, and the discretion of the 
Commission and the respondent 
government as to whether to bring the 
case before the European Court 01 
Human Rights. 


The procedural defects of the 
Convention give yital relevance to 
Andrew Z. Drzemczewski’s study of 

the impact of the convention in the 
■ 5. 1 .... C tat ac martu In it . 


equamy. dui h uega 4 “'-’"''" ,r\ Clauses 

n what constitute relevant and valid constitutions (but not the similar HIIS WIM IIUHII 

appearance. Reed ib fly : reasons for particular purposes so as ,to clauses guaranteeing equality in J ct j on ( an( j w h 0 are responsible for the ^ 

to the impact of justify disparate treatment. That Ireland, Cyprus ana Canada). He verv narro w provisions of this type in ^ 

cments in promotlne nwr' question can only be answered by describes the origins of eauaiuy British Sex Discrimination Act Rnnla 

Is, people, news and idea,& A reference to our conceptions of justice principles m generahnternauonai law. ig?5 and Race Relations Act 1976) /IttgUoC X>UU/Co 

icncc, there was a porar and fairness. From treaty guarantees^ tor tne note international law (and . — 7“ ~ 7 

maiul diversity withmjgl Ifequality is the treating of like with, protection of r the municipal Jaw of the. US. and fodj^ ; -.v j;.- •; 

VisunUy. that was indWb ilike Jj^Lnation is the failure to law moved, after the Sewn^Worid, d slidT measures consistent wlefo . 

•easing scculnrizalion of . a ^ rd a '^'T treatment. In War, to a more general .coarem for u . we acccp t this n - . A VTl TT-« 

pc. especially in ihe tfljte oSary usage. ^to discriminate" may fundamental nghte.includi^ imernationallaw.whydowerejectitlii BODIJES ANp SuUXwO 

there wuslnfoclarorffldr^t.; mean '1o di^ereruiate". But in legal ^. n lhou ^’ d lS^vrith our domestic law? ' ... JfancyThayer . 

SS' h [Sndlental freedons for all until so McKean concemra.es on sub- i-ft. author 


6road terms so ns to cover .he dom«&' to* States nartytoi.. 

interpretation of the equal Protection disadvan t a g es an d is not imposed of the twenty-one States which have 
clauses of the US and Indian i y t0 ^eir wishes. Those ratified the Convention, only seven, 

.dl.ulner rVnil nnt the Similar r . i. __ .i™ . . J- _ .i Il.;t.j V nnrlrtm have 


failed to incorporate it into domestic 
law. This is especially unfortunate in 
the case of the UK because we have no 
other entrenched protection of 
fundamental freedoms against State 
action. British courts will ensure that 
where domestic law is ambiguous it Is, 
so far as possible, interpreted and 
applied consistently with our treaty 
obligations, including the Convention. 

Drzcmczewski’s scholarly study of 
the performance of the other States 
party to the Convention suffers a 
certain lack of perspective. Unless one 
assesses the other guarantees of 
fundamental rights written into the 
domestic law of those States, one 
cannot fully determine the impact and 
the relevance of the Convention. He 
discusses the impact of the Qmvcntion 
on legal relations between individuals. 
This discussion would, I think, benefit 
from arialyslsof the analogous problem 
of State action in US constitutional 
law. He proposes that domestic courts 
should have the power to refer cases to 
the European Court of Human Rights. 
That would require radical, and 
desirable, changes in the existing 
Convention procedure. He also 
explains lhe potential^ _ for 
incorporation of the Convention into 
EEC law. But even the most ardent 
i supporter of the European ideal might 
l have difficulty supporting his statement 
i that in the UK "the application of 
s Community law by domestic courts 
s appears to raise no major problems . 
t Tell that to the Employment Appeal 
e Tribunal which has heroically 
f struggled to apply Community jaw on 
sex discrimination and equal pay. 
These Community law rights are. at 
le least in part, directly enforceable in 
;o domestic courts. lhe European 
af Convention (including Article 14 
te which guarantees equality in Uie 
it. enjoyment of the protected rights) is 
u* n 0 t. in this respect, like is not treated 


h 
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politicians who frown on affirmative 
action (and who are responsible for the 
very narrow provisions of this type in 
the British Sex Discrimination Act 
1975 and Race Relations Aci 1976) 


Of the twenty-one States wnicn nave noi. unw iwycv.., t 

ratified the Convention, only seven, • with like; some are more equal than 
including the United Kingdom, have others. 
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The original author died nearly 100 emp hasis being laid on the study of | 
years ago, and his contribution Is now procedure. 

confined to the title pageibut new Unselfish collaboration . by sue- 
materia! of impressive breadth will clerks otthe Parliaments has 

levelled all kinds of otherwise rooky 
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f^ 0 ^ t{on 5 : Dublin; . Dublin as "high-pitched” 

Hdsbftal KilhfnliSkiL w tfae R°yal. • alwqys thelargest": Ihat dl^g^: 
a f ra w fold ' reserved for the piano 
^ «« confrbmatiod ‘of ''Mai 


a consistent ° age? BBT gor^nV 7dition J of Momentary 

Walnolo rhetorically, to- Pra ^e was gratuitously supplied by a 

sstrStP rvfi ttsarsissa? 

nowever, art ary, =. overirustetl by Members", Pronqunce- 

• -B’ ments from the Chair which .djd not 
■ - m. meet with the approval of the ^otnciaL 

‘ : ; BBr scribes had, he claimed, beep omttffid 

. ^ ; ‘E' ‘ - tlie teXl ' la lrahlson dei Clerci 


enhance the book s OKtomary - ro* ui leveHed aU kinds of otherwise rocky 
Inhibiting ministers, frustrating chref fields of ^tjoverey. The limited I 
whips and supplying a power of the presiding officer on the 

Opposition with a fewproceduralfire ^ oolsackj for example, is described by 

crackers to release in moments of Ersk - ne May j n t h e following terms: 
tension. “The Speaker of the House of Lords 

Apart from the Mace and the has no more authority ' than any other 
Serjeant at Arms’s sword, it is the only Lord, , except^ so Mr as fos ovto 
weapon allowed in thethamber .but in personal weight 
abte hands it has been used to defend office may mw 
the rights of ■ individual >membef 5 ,. ^ndVseciife ^ -^^^SprhtSv- 
men -' they ■» were +. W :: 6 pposItipoj ^ Hourt;" Slri« there Is ho higher body 
GTadstohfc, Kinston' Churchill, and t0 w hom an appeal can be made, lhe 
I Ufirl fvPrtroP all made olav with It. r^rds are careful to preserve their own 


kwi*. jr- 


..iTCI r w lU0 conrrqmauon 1 or 

Irotpprated Moleswotth Street did notajjjj 
■ the..- verv i r&d ml- - piahr*Bt,rti>antiiro hnuies. buiv*. 


foi second century of publication, or def to be readily, astertained other 
id continues to extend its scope. ' than ftiroogh this book/ • , ;. ■ V ... 
This edition examines the structure Aft*. 1200 pages^ 

: the new select committees : of e matfcal 
auirv. of which there are- now reas 0 _ n ih,fe fo ask< 


JfancyThayer 

-The authdr of Stepping and Three Wbm&V at hSC - 
unique bland of inright and cotnpaaeton to delve ^to throat 
private receases of peopleh bearta and to explore the different types^ 

oflove. 
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Richard Cobb 

French and Germans, Germans and 
French: A personal interpretation o 
France under two occupations 


188pp. University Press of New . ... 

England (available in the UK in this connection, Cnvanmis 

througli International Book automograptocal Les Ruskoffs notes 

Distributors). £10.95. l hat ,n r l % 43 ordinary people envied the 

0 87451 225 5 L ate of Jews and P oli,lcal prisoners 

— — - — , qui. pensions-nous, se prdlassaiem & 

_ .... 4 . , ne nen foutre dans leurs camps de 

In 1942, to reward the population of concentration avec pinnies veries ci 
Dieppe for their “correct" attitude terrains de golf". Refugees nr 
during rhe Allied raid on the town, the evacuees, are ddsaeuvrfs almost by 
Germans decided to release the French definition, targets of resentment not 


papers, marked JEW, were harder to 
discard than u piece of cloth. La 
Dilation does, however, provide an 
extended footnote to Michael Mnrnis 
and Robert Paxton's book on Vichy 
France and the Jews, confirming the 
resentment evoked by Jewish refugees 
visible in hotels and cuffs. apparently 
driving up rents and prices, inciting the 
black market by their lack of ration- 
cards, dallying away their time (what 
else were they to do?), spending 
money freely (because forced to do 
so). 


German military authorities, with 
possible annexation in mim!. kept 
Vichy's representatives powerless and 
Vichy propaganda muled. It inav have 


wnh had i min'd iium nt ilu-m i*vci t«* ilu- 
kept (iciuiaiis wi n- pii-M'iiic.l is b,' ,i| 
and the lilviatimi “liimuiJ Sal..|vs' 
luve Iniiinmstlu t«»u- du mam in- ' ' A mu m| 


Decision, not discussion 


i . ■ f ! . , . ■ ,, Mill ilk III , \ 1,11 

been due to the region $ long-stainline Iimoiv lunch u im n.< 

anglonhile traditions (Cnbbrcmiiulsiis !%I | v | U1 , >T ttlU | I1W 

that Kimhnix was the second l-iench wait a while 


; :-»->^n^-Gard onAXraig 

,1, ,! - Ih ivjj jS?.. ' — 


througli International Book 
Distributors). £10.95. 

0 87451 225 5 


town, after Lo I lavre. to found a soccer 
club, introduced in IS77 by two 
Yorkshire textile engineers). I'hc tact 
is (lint, to the northerners, both war 
und occupation were far more real - 
niul not just because de Gaulle was a 
Lillois and his wife a Calaisienue. for, 
nfter all, Petain was also an enfant du 
pays. It was simply thut, as Cubh points 
out, patriotism came easily to a frontier 


I hanks in pail to I Icon Atiinmnns 
and I lemi Nliebcl. we kunn iimic 
about tli.it i oll.iliiu.il it in nt w ha h 
cohabitation was a p.iu and win. h 
ollen came down to ' a husmess 
relationship pmlitable In bnth p.utnV 
not just in mdiiMi y. the black m.u ket . 
on I he pede rastic front or on tlie lune.es 
of the criminal world, but m im 


*' 1944, 420® ^ 

l' ; i ‘“'"■it 

I I." 1 * 1 iii Germany. 

1 "bb does not suffer fivil 
-l-H iallv harmful M 

1,,s h. n sliest WOfdj •J'g 
aic i esei veil for thp 

huiiinurli-ssness of coH 
iiitcIlivtiMk There is m 3 
, “ u ' ,r (nccasiontl) 


Joseph W. Bendersky 
.Carl Schmitt: Theorist For The 
Reich 

32Qpp Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. 

0 691 09395 4 

ia« in his Grundzttge 


(1921), in Politische Theologie (1922)- 
a short book on sovereignty and the 
state of exception in which he argued 
that in concrete situations the crucial 
question is not “What is the law?" but 
“Who decides?" and concluded that he 
who decides is sovereign - . in Die 
geistesgeschichtliche Lage ties heutigen 
Parlainentarismus (1923), an attack 


of success - freeing the State from the 
fetters of Parteiwirtschaft so that it 
could deal with the enemies of the 
constitution, the Communists on the 
one hand and the Nazis on the other. 
The key figure in developing a strategy 
to attain this objective was, in 
Schmitt's view. General Kurt von 
Schleicher, whose political outlook he 


as a snarea anu wnusv mcuiuus ut uwvun,.- — o-- - - - ~ . . . cnmmnn traits 

the rule by have admired; and - in ways that are. other ways of supporting the republic Certainly he had some common l aus 

I economic described here in rich and satisfying than those that he and Schleicher 1 wihebn Stand 

iallv in his detail - he sunoorted the generals devised. There is no mention here, for Weimar period like Vfllheim stapei 


iie S ’M- a work that added a new 

iirt%liiies%. surely an u*M' term to the vocabulary of politics, 
«|ii.ili*v in ihecimtcxt;»^>- Tudwia August yon Rochau wrote, 


Ludwig 
• “The di 


August 


von Rochau wrote, 


upon parliamentary government as “a shared and whose methods he seems to 
poor facade covering the rule by have admired; and - in wavs that are 
parties and vested economic described here in rich and satisfying 
interests," and especially in his detail - he supported the general’s 
influential book Der Begriff des activities with his pen from the time ol 
Politischen (1928). the formation of the Briimng 

In this last work, Schmitt declared WJ™"* ^d^deK ta JanSaS 
th at aii p°l it ics can be reduced to the Durinf this time, breaches d 


Yet, when he heard of Hitler's, 
appointment as Chancellor, Schmitt 
wrote in his diary that he was 
“irritated, and vet somehow relieved; 
at least, a decision,” and this 
equanimity makes us doubt whether he 
was as dedicated a defender of the 
constitution as Bendersky would have 
us believe. It never seems to have 
occurred to Schmitt that there might be 
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wielding arbitrary power. 

To anyone who believes in natural 
law and popular sovereignty, this kind 
of thinking must, as Ernst Troeltsch 
said in a famous lecture, seem to be 
nothing but a mixture of mysticism 
and brutality, and it leads one to 
suspect that Schmitt’s repudiation of 

romanticism in 1919 was not as 
definitive as he seemed to think. 


activities with his pen from the time of instance, of Minister President Otto 
the formation of the Brlinina Braun's suggestion to Br lining of a 
government until the final collapse of linkage between the Reich government 
Schleicher’s grand design in January and the democratic government ol 
1933 During this time, breaches of Prussia, with the Prussian Minister 
constitutional law - like Papen’s President serving as Vice Chancellor, a 
PreuHenschlag of July 20, 1932 - did proposal that might have re vitalized 
not concern him' greatly, for. the faltering democracy but was hastily 
Bendersky writes ‘A tree defender of vetoed by Hindenburg, doubtless with 
the constitution must, he stated Schleicher’s (and perhaps Schmitts; 
repeatedly, distinguish friend from approval. It is hard to believe that 
enemy and take necessary measures, Schmitt had any enthusiasm for a 
including the temporary suspension of revival of the republic in a term mat 
certain parts of the constitution, to could have been approved by the 
ensure that anti-constitutional parties liberal and democratic parties- It not 
did not acquire the legal reins of easy, indeed to reject ■Christian .Graf 
power " Tnus, he was bitterly von Krockow s view that the logic ol 
disappointed when President voh his thought always tended toward 
Hindenburg refused Schleicher’s dictatorship because he believed that 


d?'n e [ih/ r0m the « rea ” w hom thcy oniy'as^^^ coiTree !i Sfy 11 u ne xph iicl! M » in ' 


or imagined, in order to avoid 
homecomings that might trouble the 
alternative arrangements they had 
made in their absence. 


.ha. the French ten. between 3 and 5 S«p.ionaMy ^lem? ‘orf on .he 
letters ' "™y of contrary, was self-deception en- 




the French or German authorities, 

W in ?. Jews ’ masons, means7 Halimi reminds us that, "In 
S?Sl!! S 2* uf ea ? sts * i an 8 lo P h|les - China (as in Iran) today, delation is 
° f b marketeer ?- They regarded as a civic obligation. He does 
accused neighbours, workmates, not point out that, in 1940-42 at least 
gw '° v “ ®nd relatives! many French cauld have ^rd^'t ili 
^ husband s. i mothers a similar light. After all, denouncing a 

S»»,/Si P b gS on other * cnmInal is « virtuous act, uncovering 

ddmlntstris on administrators, enemies of the nation a civic dulv at 
concierges on locajalres , parishioners least since the Terror except DcrUaos 
* < doctors ’ pharmacists in tho^e pprHcular communities 

. ; ! -Ptotesuhit tht ' C^ennev’^ite 
They sought revenge, vented envy or- arou . nd < p la * e i f - where discretion and 
spite, actea on principle, or pursued- u-T ■ , ve S on ? * iand ' n hand, 
sain - rewards could range from a few ° 5 lca ,t,on in ^ rr ns social 
hundred francs to ten thousand or M des ‘. Th en, again, terms like 



marKet ror employment or goods, normally wrapped in decent obscurin' 

. , . Dieppoises Exceptional circumstances offered like the role of the nolice nn ,i ’ 

eager to denounce their husbands' exceptional opportunities to bare should -idd nf Vht i - 
^^unlst cs cthcr affiJiations, real vcsslion end sp P i?c. JlSliS&Bi: 

It would .be interesting to know how Yi c torian family secret, known to all, 
French behaviour in this respect a £ oul which mum's the word, in films 
compared with that of other occupied a . [ * he Ilberatlon of Paris, the last- 
peoples and, indeed, with that of mmu J. e somersault of the law’s 
Germans or Russians in the face of 6 ua ™ ,: | ns > what Cobb calls “the 
their own regimes. Was civic spirit ca retu l | y staged police mutiny ol 
particularly weak in France, was the Au eusl 1944”, is treated as the heroic 
odour of anarchy, so strong in 1940 c ® n trepiece of events. Again, Cnvnimn 
exceptionally potent? Or. on the P 1301 ? 11 in better perspective when he 
contrary, was self-deception en- ae . scnbes jhe riotous reaction of 
oouraged by civic appeals, so that , after P r 1 50 ne re , dep orris and STO workers, 
1944 as before it, high principles could r ®P ar . riat «J from Germany, parked in 
accommodate base ends and baser the g'anlGaumont-Palace, and treated 


inoic al unit the iwn milium I iciich 
piisoiieis in (ii'un.iny, m.iny nt win mi 
found iicusliv billet. < u even ;i home mi 
a tiirm. ;uni the ilKinsiiiKls uf SIO 
yolunteerh, who found ,i jnlj th;it paid 
in Cierniiin faetmics. when work and 
smis m home were hard to come hv. 


nign-iiwntafi ^" “a nrimarilv onlv with the without r 


without regard to moral or norraauve 
considerations, and that the attempts 
of traditional liberalism to transform 


dl# onlv he can wield power who possesses political conflict into rtaln ans 01 ine consmuuuii, i*j euuiu novo «»>■ — - 

•In Mult, mnmnted froa P n ,y necan W1 H competition _ or public discussion t L t anti-constilulional parties liberal and democratic parties. It is not 

regional obscurity to B . merely “deprived Stateand politics of “»» {"“JK The legal reins of easy, indeed, to reject Christian Graf 

lieadgear. then gradually^: Rochau was one of *}* -i 1 ®’ their specific meaning . L_ „ he bitterly von Krockow’s view that the logic of 

It was with this intellectual baggage 5?sappoint^ wheJ President vo l his thought always tended toward 
JX i h ' lhaugh more ^ threw all of thefr that Schmitt became a defender of Hindenburg refused Schleicher’s dictatorship because he believed that 

believe, because aU r f evol p ? 0 n jL^’ OV eVoard and the presidential governments that req „ es t in late January 1933 for a the essence of pohtics was to be found 

dre t we re falling out of lws that the time had governed, or tried to govern . Germany declaration of emergency, a banning of in those exceptional moments that 

The hunk's Sisbiitk iii, S ^ the hariSof Ifter the collapse of the Mueller Z Nazi aid Communist parties a required decisions "h.ch trans«nded 

mideading. Like all of , S!cal life ^ like most of them, he cabinet In 1930. But his long dissolution of the Reichstag, and a the bounds of . ^ ad i^’ h 1 he 
writing, thiv is intensely pm!®.: after some initial hesitation, fascination with the problem of the 1 10 the general of extraordinary morality • "^ere 

the riclicr for it. The unwite^K'' and in emergency situation and _ with the a wers . In choosing Hitler to succeed said ■« 


,™ si !" ota stor y that Andrd Halimi Germans or Russians’ in the face of 

Lis: but he does nrnvirl<> n l/inn rraev>>./4 thair mi, i, lit.. ■ _ • «. 


It wouldbe interesting to know how 
French behaviour in this respect 
compared with that of other occupied 
peoples and, indeed, with that of 
Germans or Russians in the. far<> nf 


to a film in which the men in blue who 


0 all, Fn C'nbh, for whunt nuirginnlitv \\ 
“Ims central and politically trivial concerns 
last- play the major role, as they do in life, 
laws such matters matter, lie shows how 

the occupier and occupied adjusted to each 
y of other where they hail to. mid large I v 
erolc ignored each other over great stretches 
nnnn of France where, almost mini die 
:n he end, the German presence remained 

1 of unolUrusive. Me reminds us of the 
kers, normality of much cvvrytlav life; of the 
:d in relief so many shared, and on which 
:ated Vichy harped, that the youdi of France 
who could live at home - ;ii least till 1943 - 


his thought always tended toward 
dictatorship because he believed that 


and Ernst J Unger, with whom he 
sometimes associated: a hatted of the 
Enlightenment and all its works, a 
belief that action was more important 
than reflection, a tendency to see the 
State in mystical terms rather than 


President serving as Vice Chancellor, a State in mystical terms rawer man 
proposal that might have re vitalized pragmatically and to personify it at the 
the faltering democracy but was hastily expense of »ts components, ano, 
vetoed by Hindenburg, doubtless with finally, the idealization of the 
Schleicher's (and perhaps Schmitt's) exceptional at the expense of the 
approval. It is hard to believe that normal, which led him to talk about the 


Schmitt had any enthusiasm for a 
revival of the republic in a form that 
could have been approved by the 
liberal and democratic parties. It is not 


brings great events download 
level; even the pasacts t 
First World War are cute 
aurnhingraphicul touches. Hnl 
easy, unassuming hook to mi' 
amusing, always idiosynou 
isn't it time for a major tea 
re turn to major history? 


£. the pvnended version prevented him from being shocked or 

I S'CS'S SiSss SSSfasKiri 

H? £H3 

h-.-. cbmplete political futility of the spirit against the Jews as well. 


Inthe dropping zone 


Schmitts opinion, tauea in nis 
responsibility to the constitution and 
invited its subversion. 


could in practical terms come only 
from the existential will of someone 


normal, which led him lo talk about the 
state of emergency as a situation in 
which "the power of real life breaks 
through the shell of a mechanism that 
has been hardened by repetition", 

If there is anything in this, then the 
last phase of Schmitt s life was at least 
logical. In his book on romanticism, he 
wrote, "Everything romantic stands in 
the service of unromnntic energies." 
This described his own fate. He went 
willingly to the Nazis, and they used 
him to give a gloss of legality to their 
crimes while that still seemed 
important to them. When that ceased 
to be true, they cast him aside as 
someone whose qulsquiliae were alien 
to the spirit of the New Order that they 
were creating. 


Building up the party 


his outrages 


more. Some tried to recapture or 
punish an errant husband. Some hoped 
for an apartment, or for a business 
boost. Some presumably enjoyed the 
exhilaration of power, or the fun of 


dilation {teurltrlce) or ddnondatton 
\jeurnneeV _ do not turn 1 comfortably 
into EnfcISfi, and trip awkwardly once 
translated. Does that suggest a culture 
more receptive to the tale-bearer and 


i. 

,ii ii?: 


J- : 

. j p . L 


exhilaration of power, or the fun of ? ore rec fP tl , ve fo the tale-bearer and 
inflicting pain. Unfortunately, Halimi « ■ sn ^S . th . at of the Anglo- 
makes no attempt to analyse motives. ■ P r w ,M the impotent rage born 

let .alone „ local' , traditions and ^ despair ^ ^especially acute 
(denunciations and lettres anonymes w .. .,?v ce > -aad were displacement 
wom i 6 haye spread in many places ^? vit 0n Exposed, 

• alOna wlthlitejracy). Clouzof's film Le ■ vulnerable .targets particularly 

• CoroeiiU Is ^ never mentioned, nnr *r* waespread/. DicT crisis exacerbate 
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The Bombers: The RAF Offensive 
against Germany, 1939-1945 
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Bomber Command’s assault- on 
Europe will continue to bo discussed 
and criticized by historians for the 


Corbedu is never; mentioned, nor are ’^p^P re w » Dicl crisis exacerbate 
the bxplosive tensions of French family 1 Va i e • ’ h5,strust and envy, 


c , ’ yy msiunons lor tlie * 1 

f S. W F\r f r y t ; r e e a^I^:d a ^,r„, h j S S^ *-> 

Mtivitlas ■ focused on P Cx^^| ? ro\hcrwl S e of“^ 

vuiiierable^, gargets _ partlculnrlv Is missing from Ilia wort "if m™,, f'EtllliiR. On liiml 


JsSjaw u.jS 

^IJJefrjob as ageqfs, informers, or poHticInhs ancf military cSmmnnderK Sfi, ho,n , hin S 1,Ut,cks 

- miUtfens;; Among these professionals • Some of the questions Halimi docs " ad t0 work and make decisions lSd?£n Vn iiVi’ i t,,r P cls 0,1 , route's 
^oh?ma 8 tnotfdrge|th e journalists who aot raise and others that his narrower There was also' the demand of tlio 7 ? ; 0 liivasltin ureas? (Harris 
‘ ‘ 1 ^tants and gwhs does not touch, are broughTup fn P ritlsh Public for revenge attacks f Qr at task , n f j huhl0 4 von ,h,!f 

‘ : disl,ked - J n articles ; Richard 'Cobb’s presentation P of ^t for some soft of reprisal for the SmSSf, !!!' 1 ' Il, i i 

• t ' names and addresses, relations ^ between ■ i occupants and fl ? 8 ressl °n which Germany had in li to produce results; hut 

' £. bn “i avisit from ‘ not only in 1940^45, buUn fl ‘ cted 0n Europe. V 1 0 , r ? er U° y,,ll y^ ( ,n thc 

•. ifhe Milice., jf not from the Gestapo. 1914-18 as well i a-.nerK^i3?i.~ ■■ .maritime side, the "fleot inbeinu". 


reemyed next to no attentii 
familiarity born of constant 
against each other, of 
conditions, of simple hunu 
sexual) relationshios. tends 


s^cuKeh^ 0 raor 0 by shi “r u b „°d r 

availahle. sn thftf FnwaJ^f Dnuai .ii.i ^ b mflrlnes rhnn the 


[ ' l de , fi:n - c !ln , J even ,hc rirsl J cl an* 1 future. The npenitional entai! 
rocket nireruft were deployed in ihehuinher force left alottobch’ 
i ?,n , !. CL rr ? n * ,c Eflhfcr's order?.. The ami realistic training e^erasfi^ 
Luttwaffes uttuck capability was Imve been devised under optffl 
neglected, which meant thill conditions. Essential OT' 
Aincu land, sen ami air npcralinns develnninent in Iximbing in^ 
2k V ' r i !i J ’ unhindered hy air tntion and techniques werr Kite 

, n “ at - ks ’ . m »nmial casualties A distinguished servtag 4 

meurred i ntlioe veil tun I crossing of the described the pre-war siitfo 

SE bcin ? n f P r ‘. l, * c cxuinple. This these terms: 

WrS US nwiZiSZ'!'?'*, T Wl- Imif in.Hlc.iui.ie iMdk 

, Harris elninis (rightly in my view) P»tenlml operiilional 
that, opnrt from the question or ait lla H 

superiority, Bomber Commnml was «PP»*rtuniltes ^ 
also the most imporlnm single element l r , 

In the land mid sen fightlnn. On Inml adequate facilities ror 
who knom what forces Kuiuitudt could siv S Uomhlng jra ng., 

have musterod agniiisl the Allied nn-lnmrd hiisie ranliM 

lamhngx laid U not been for the crcw; difficulties In 
sustained bombing ulUicks on tifhuliim iwriicularly." 

lrunsporlatlon targets oil routes w « 

lending to the liivaskm arcus? ( | fariK lr y* ,, lR desperately to « 

was not overjoyed nt hulun given this u,, d to re-equip to prerw 
task, heliovlnp (hut Ills aroa-bnml'liiH l l»‘te Iwymul the loveb of 
was morejikely to produce results; hut experience. 

°r? er U°i' ,,1, y-) ( ,n Hie Of Dresden' and some oJCj 

aoBrt frnm S; i hc n<50t m bein 8"- cities thut were destroyed,^ 

was cnnrTnJ iT ^^^Hfexceptions, more one cun say cxceotw 
The SK }°- Sca P° How. destruction was wron 

nSnilfl th | s inln,n fi operations Bomber Commnnc 
bnL ^ Qa , rmu fi submarine Cornmniuler, when the 

Command ^ ° Ul by , Bo ««bor came from the Chiefs oi 

dest 1 rov^fm»rS k shi P s und blessing of the Prime 

Rov^N^dld. SUbmarlneS 

on all none of their i 
)tl-timk been successful 
h also ried out b y 00 


complete pout 
Ifrom which it 


future. The operational In the century that followed the 
lilt* bomber force left alol loM*’,.;.' r pubUcation of these views, Rochau had 
and realistic training e^tasfii(.;i'.: : piany followers in Germany, but 
Imve been devised undeioptjfl perhaps none as unconditional in his 
conditions. Essential . acceptance of them and as willing lo 

develnpinent in follow them 'to their most extreme 

intion und techniques were a# r - consequences as Carl Schmitt, the 
A distinguished seiroj ;mosl widely read and respected 
described the pre-war ’political scientist of the Weimar 


In his interesting new book on 
Schmitt, Joseph Bendersky does not 
for a minute condone any of these 
activities. He makes it clear that his 
protagonist compromised himself for 


F. L. Carsten 

Peter D. Stachura 
Gregor Strasser and the Rise of 
Nazism 


This is confirmed by a perusal of the 
1925 draft programme, with its ’ here- 
ditary leases" < wages in kind, compul- 
sory guilds and corporations-, the 
participation of public authorities in 
private enterprises. The original pro- 
gramme of the National Socialist Party 
contained many equally nebulous, 

Utopian demands, 5 


army, the academics, the churches and 
their attitudes to the rise of Hiller. 

Particularly interesting is the essay 
by Dick Geary on the industrial elite, it 
stresses that by 1932 most of the 
leading industrialists - like so many 
other parts of the German estab- 
lishment — were prepared to tolerate 
<i ...erudition, between «hP: Gerrnap 


Lepublic and, equally, one of the first 
f its leading intellectuals to declare 

11 ! tUa Cnhmr 


status 6 as Prussian state councillor, ™ 

ftrniin. and that, when the whole ■ “ 


allegiance to Hitler after the FUhrer National Socialist umversi y 
assumed power in January 1933, and to Group, and that when the whole 
defend end. indeed, justify nil of edifice of the Tlfd Reich came 
Hiller ’ s subsequent actions. tumblinB *>w". o he J„ r Jfc 


,. A Rhinelander by birth and the son 
of lower-middle-class parents of 
modest means, Schmitt grew up in a 
■ rigidly Roman Catholic milieu (three 
r;of his uncles were priests and had 


jlayed prominent parts in the 

Kuhtrkampf) and was for a time --reprenensiuic .w.— - - , cl unniiw...-;, Bn iet nnrf views. In puouc, unui me uicbr »t.m. 

expected by his family lo lake orders. per 5 0 nal weakness as far as moral abou! t his Bavarian H t Hitler, he continued to propagate 

He didn’t do fo, but he was strongly principles are concerned. But even n o biography has been devo National Socialist ideas, including 

influenced by the distrust of liberalism so, he argues, it cannot be claimed, as him. Tnere are a few bare tac . violent anti-semitism, althoupi 

and socialism that prevailed among his same have done, that Schmitt paved 1924-25 be built up the p stachura argues that he did not accept 

oo-religionists, and he never lost a the way for the Nazis or shared their organization in North Germany 41 | he biologically inspired 

deeply rooted aversion to materialistic ideological beliefs, and his actions after vital to a party which until th rac i St an tj. se mitism of Hitler . The 

^philosophies. During his legal studies, ^933 should not be allowed to been local to Bavana and not ry draft programme very much 

’ whichhe pursued at the Universities of ove rehadow the earlier aspects of his SUCC essfuJ; there he and his mo ne the or ^ n |j party programme - 

Berlin, Munich and StraSsburg in the ]jf e an d thought. What has been 0 tto drafted a German Si KiBiist t0 deprive all German J6Ws of 

years before the Great War, lie had nee d e d, he writes, is a systematic pro „amme which met mth ^jer s ^ ^ thus would have 

equally negative feelings abbut the exnm | na tion of the relationship displeasure and had to be jemsonea. ed the economic existence of 


influenced by the distrust of liberalism 


tumbling down, he was not rea y 
ashamed of his part in 
describing his conduct as the result of 
personal weakness and himself as a 
mere scholar who couldnt be held 
legally responsible for the con- 
sequences of what he had written. 
All of this, Bendersky says, was 
“reprehensible" and reveals a 
personal weakness as far bs moral 
principles nre concerned. But even 
so, he argues, it cannot be claimed, as 


in lav*. “—*'*■ — ^7 - j.— r - - _ , trialists aimed at the abolition of the : 

191pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. Strasser had come to djslnist and ei ght _ hour day, of statutory whge : ■ 
0 04 943026 2 finally detest the una«^ptable face of ; e oisfatJon and mandatory arbitration 

- — Hitlerian. Natiqnnl Socialism and conflicts: the great wins of 

- ... u A (nrp iq^n firecor "was really aligned with a nfio- the Workina class from 1918—19. They 

For many year . t conservative nationalist outlook which wante d to Tjecome. “masters in thtir 

Strasser was the second mort im ^ befo « party’’. It is true oncc again, without . 

portant leader of The ^National ^iaiat f 932 strasser had many bJte rfere “ cc frqm trade unions or 

F rty 1 Q?« rot® he WM in charge of ’ links with neo-conservative J factory councils, and confidently 

from 1928 to 19^ he was g groups, espeaally with the Tatkreis e „_ ec { ed a right-wing government to 

EBhe pariy'machlnery became fnamed f €te r J i° u . r na r ! ’ S 5 !:^ ?'sSCh dismantle the® social achievements of 
M^ffictenUnstrument and the “seizure withleadlnunght-wingp.^ the republic. „ 

of power" a practical possibility. ^ about Strasser’s own interesting, loo, is Michael Geyer on’ 

Yet comparatively little is J n o n In public, until the break with the Reichswehr, who emphasizes that 

about this Bavarian pharmacist nnd . in p con1inued lo propagate the army’s main aim was rearmament 
no biography has been devote w a Honal Socialist ideas, including and the regaining of mihtary strength, 
him. There are ia 1 few bare ; facts, in Bnt i. se mitism, although Gwer claims that by 1930 theGeman 

1924-25 . he budt up the par^r | J r * r m that he did not accept offfeer roiys had become 
organization in North Germany violent^ biologically inspired bourgeois*:, yet in J 93 / . JJHS- 

vital to a party which untti then had the " nlj .“^ ilism of Hitler". The generals out of a total of thirty-four 
been local to Bavana an d no^ : very 1925 draft programme very much were noblemen, as were.about 24 per 
successful; there he and bisbrohe original party programme -- cent of all officers, at a itime ^hwithe 

Otto drafted a , Ger ^ an t u S ^ i Mp T t *. Jranted \o depriveall German Jews of German nobility numbered_Q,l4 per . 

a ramme wfoch met with IWJer s r dtizenship and thiis would have cent of the toial jx^tdation. Gi 
easure and had to he ieHJSoned. the economic existence of Stephenson finds 

At’ the end of 1932 he fcflwtwj Srem. Stachura himself inerir , .> 

Hitler and resigned his ^ariy offires. ^.j^qdeni “outbursts’ ;of the Naupnaj Spdajh; 

but heremaln^a P 4 rty member TJke mpa/:atKem) Hitler became^ chancellor and I thaMn 

SO fnany otheT ^S resiited tn 4 ion gspateolf court elections fewer women voted National 
Ss murdered in F W 1W4 durihg the ^ lct l, res ^ d short ^ of im- Socialist than men, at ^“t in a =K 
“night of the long knives. SmS . for which we possess 

_ . n p, u.. ra k« u/rittp.n a brief P* 1 " _ , nut in Raviuiii asviell as in Cologne t|ie 



■3'philbsophies. During his legal studies, 

' which he pursued at the Universities of 
Berlin, Munich and StraSsburg in the 
years before the Great War. he had 
equally negative feelings abbut the 
prevalence of positivism in .legal 
thought and, while at Strassburg. was 
strongly Influenced by the jdeas of neo- 
i^Kantianism, whose .great exponent 


between Schmitt's ideas 


there was' Wtitelna rWinddlband. ■^AuideredirfJ^lSM crnnng me Aon spells of -im- Socialist than men, at 

■Schmittjs first essays were impregi^ted ^^;XhiiSSd^.itcan M t “night ofthe long knives. ^nment. . . for wbteh 

with the riew that politics must be ^ 8 J^a t hat he fflves a very Peter D , Stachura written a brief P lhe end of his took Stachun Bu M n B a varia aswell^ln^to 

responsive to a higher law and that as j ve picture of Schmitt as a biographical sketch pi Gregor Strasse .. .. uc traS5cr had fought .for a oercentage voters tended to 

re hgious conviction and nationalism i Lholarwho, with a greater senseof w hfelils both readable and infonri- J^her' differSt kind af Germany, - National 

^morality; >and .: P Pwer were not lhati most of -Ws atiye, aWugb remaifo r^pS“ed, proud* *?ut never equal.ty by March 1933. - . ^ 

irreconcilable opposites but could be u _JJJL ity colleagues in the Weimar, partly berause.Strawr 5 p^etv^re J ^ fi Jjd"§5Siiciive, ^ intblertht-^He : , jahh^ ^Cdnway discusses .the role of 

^integrated harmoniously. ^ p iied himself seriously to. seized ^d^tr^d^tbeGest^ K assumes (hpt toNvnids thc ead of thd Protestprit and ^^^. c I| u X c ^e 

& . All of, this . he abandoned, as ^Smporary political: problems and, 1934 , partly becauso w Httie is kPO^ . fa}? life had becofne^he .very whicli (Uke the army) forfo^n, state 

^'thnmn«wi.: r,oiri inlticntiRrl . — -- j inptiiimiv than ihost B hn„r his earlv Hfe- We *n , rtnivi'dte of tils eafliehyears, jto longer -wi thih the state and rejected -the 

; -SKcliul tolefaDt'pnd ebqs^cilve.' ' ^lutidapf 1918 
• Yet there Is ho' real evideac& for tb j^, protesjan t lay synads^were ®jen rnor 

Hb ■ clji^gri of "altitude .^became l«!k of f. fiSSS 
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The occupiers and the occupied 
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Richard Cobb 

French and Germans, Germans and 
French: A personal interpretation of 
France under two occupations 
188pp. University Press of New 
England (available in the UK 
through International Book 
Distributors). £10.95. 
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In 1942, to reward the population of 
Dieppe for their “correct” attitude 
during the Allied raid on the town, the 
Oermans decided to release the French 


papers, marked JEW. were harder to 
discard than a piece of doth. La 
Delation does, however, provide .in 
extended footnote to Michael Mnrrus 
and Robert Paxton's book on Vichy 
France and the Jews, confirming the 
resentment evoked by Jewish refugees 
visible in hotels and cafes, apparently 
driving up rents and prices, inciting the 
black mnrkct by their lack of ration- 
cards, dallying away their time (what 
else were (hey to do?), spending 
money freely (because forced to do 
so). 

In this connection, Cavannn’s 
autobiographical Les Ruskoffs notes 
that in 1943 ordinary people envied the 
fate of Jews and political prisoners 
“qui, pensions-nous, se prdassaient k 
ne rien foutre dans leurs camps de 
concentration avec pinnies vertes et 
terrains de golf". Refugees, or 
evacuees, are Jtsoeuvrds almost hy 


German military authorities, with 
possible annexation in mind, kept 
Vichy’s representatives powerless and 
Vichy propaganda united. It may have 
been due to the region's long-standing 


had turned m<M ■>( them ovvi in ilu- 
Ciemi.ins weic piesenied as lie me* ol 
the lihei.it inn: 'Tunm-it! S,dn|vs! 
I niljonts dn idle du ili.tnclu 1 ' A mu i.iI 
hisloiy nf the 1'ieiuli police is tiyine 


anglophiletniditions (C'ohb reminds us mu lo he writicn. hut ii will have i< 
that Rouhaix was the second French wail a while. 


town, after Lc Havre, to found a soccer 
club, introduced in 1X77 hv two 
Yorkshire textile engineers). The fact 
is thut, to the northerners, hotli war 
and occupation were far more real - 
and not just hccmisc de Gaulle was a 
Lillm's and his wife a Calaisienne, for, 
after all, Pciain was also an enfant tltt 
pays. It was simply that, as Cobh points 
out, patriotism came easily to a frontier 
region always the first to experience 
the effects of war and invasion. For 
northerners, as for Lorrainers, the 
practical reality and its moral 
coneonii tains were much clearer than 
for Auvergnats or Laiigucriocicns. 

The second German occupation, ol 


Oermans decided to release the French definition, targets of resentment not The second German oceu pal ion, o I 

E ris oners from the area whom they only as strangers but also as idlers, or. course, is hardly unexplored. Rut, 
eld in their camps. The news set off a else as unwanted competitors in the again, Cobb directs attention to topics 
trickle of visits to the local market for employment or goods, normally wrapped in decent obscurity, 
Komniandantur, from Dieppoises Exceptional circumstances offered like the' role of the police - and, one 
eager to denounce their husbands' exceptional opportunities to bare should add, of the gendarmerie - a 
Communist or other affiliations, real vexation and spite, subject that has also been treated like a 

or imagined, in order to avoid 
homecomings that might trouble the 


It would.be interesting to know how 
French behaviour in this respect 


alternative arrangements they had t * renct1 behaviour m this respect 
made in Ihdr absence. compared with that of other occupied 

peoples and. indeed, with that of 
This is not a story that An drfi Halimi Germans or Russians in the face of 


normally wrupped in decent obscurity, 
like the role of the police - and, one 
should add, of the gendarmerie - a 
subject that has also been treated like a 
Victorian family secret, known to all, 
about which mum's the word. In films 
about the liberation of Paris, the last- 
minute somersault of the law's 
guardians, what Cobb calls “the 
carefully staged police mutiny of 
August 1944", is treated as the heroic 
centrepiece of events. Again, Cavanna 
places it in better perspective when he 
describes the riotous reaction of 


This is not a story that An drfi Halimi Germans or Russians in the face of ® rpfll n v s ’ .”*1^ , , 

tells; but he does provide a long record their own rfigimes. Was civic spirit t ■ P°, ? 

of equally nauseating denunciations, particularly weak in France, was the 15 tr f a * a . s heroic 

During the years 1948-44, we are told odour of anarchy, so strong in 1940, n i Til « ^ n 1 S ' ^ ^ n ' *- avan [) a 
Chat the French sent between 3 and 5 exceptionally potent? Or, on the fL a c ^?h* n perspective when he 
million poison-pen letters, many of- contrary, was self-deception en- nr - nn ”! JllL,. , r J? 1°“? cTrf CIIO t ° 
them signed (a few are reproduced courage d bv civic appeals, so that, after LjJJSSh ^TO workers, 
here In a nineteen-page appendix), to 1944 as before it, high principles could t . J SS!rJ nm Parked in 

the French or German authorities, accommodate base ends and baser | he B'® nt p aun }ont-Palace, and treated 
informing against Jews, masons, means? Halimi reminds us that, in t0 8 i m ,n w ‘ llc " tae men in blue who 
Gaullists, defeatists, anglophiles, China (os in Iran) today, delation is 

rdsistants , or black marketeers. They regarded as a civic obligation. He does ~r . -j ’ 1 

accused neighbours, workmates, not point out that, in 1940-42 at least, I f hp /'-I 

employees, lovers and relatives, many French could have regarded it in i-il lliv Lil U LJ 
Wives peached on husbands, mothers a similar light. After all, denouncing a F 

on sons, siblings on each other, criminal is a virtuous act, uncovering ~ "" 1 1 


arv was self-decentinn en- ue . IDes ine riotous reaction ol 

i S ?d bvdvic appeals, after SSffi/SSr a™ 1 ST ° "ft* 
as before it, high principles could P . “ “ 1 f ™"' ■" 


», ucicauais, ungiupmies, umia in irani roaay, aeration is 

r, or black marketeers. They regarded as a civic obligation. He does t . 1 ' 1 , 

neighbours, workmates, not point out that, in 1940-42 at least, I fl fhp H mtMAI n rt 

its, lovers and relatives, many French could have regarded it in -i-lJL Lliv U.1 U 1/ U1H ci Z/UIlv 

cached on husbands, mothers a similar light. After all, denouncing a F JF D ‘ 
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punish an errant husband. Some hoped 
.for an apartment, or for a business 
boost. Some presumably enjoyed the 
exhilaration of power,' or the fun of 

. T T _ I * ■ 




“ imiuiiiu auvmi 

attitudes. Then, again, terms like 416op. Hutchinson. £12.95. 
delation (teurf trice) or ddnonciation 0 09 151580 7 

ffeiiri/WeeLdo not turn comfortably - 

into English, and trip awkwardly once . Bomber Command's assault' on 
translated. Does that suggest a culture Europe will continue to be discussed 
more receptive to the tale-bearer and and criticized by .'historians for the 
the sneak than that of the Anglo- foreseeable future. It was a historic 


K lVyit: I • 

' - 

„ , ■ , ':-di 1 4‘rrf ;V:5 •• • 


(•shtlnruHnn of nnun>r or thi* fun of . -Tr * v ami ur .iiibivuiun lur uiu 

Lnfllctiric nam Unfortunatelv Halimi 2 10 SIl “ k thaD that of thc Anglo- foreseeable future. It was a historic 
■mK Saxons? Or was the impotent rage bom episode. Forty years and more after 

: let alone P local * traditions defeatand despair esperially acute the 1 ,000-bomber raid on Cologne it is 
Inundations* and lettres a£. .“sSffii 0 ®* V^^.^acemem 


(denunciations and Iettres annnvmei rrance, ana were displacement easy to sit dbck and cnltcize tile success 

toal « ed ,™ exposed, or otherwise of such operations. Wlint 


1 p ;■ : - 

I f v. 


alopeVilh literacy). Oousot s film U P»™cuiany 

Corbeau ;i* tiever mentioned . nofaro C i ri , ® xa “rbate 

tbe explosive tensions of French family a , nd envy l 

• : V fife;!Somedfite>e««,of^ d sp, ? i or mere| y revea] 

■ did, theif job as. agents, informers, or 

ntiudenf. Among these professionals Some of the Questions Halimi does 
: one must not forget the joum&lfsts who not rqise and others that his narrower 

: ,, denounced Jews, alleged rdsistants and focus does not touch, are brought tip lit 
_ , others ■ they disliked, in-, articles Richaid ‘Cobb's presentation of 
complete with names and addresses, 'relations between occupants and 
almost guaranteed to bring a visit from ocatpts, not only in 1940-45, but in 
’ ! the MiGce, if, not from the Gestapo. 1914-18 as well - a period which has 
“JIs n’en, mOurraient pas tous,. mais received hext.to no attention. The 
• tous' fitaient frappfis." And the familiarity born of constant rubbing 
Resistance soon Learned to respond in against - each other, of shared 
kind, in its publications and, more conditions, of simple human (and 
effectively, its London broadcasts. ..-sexual) relationships, tends to.be 

Though the media were more visible Cp S b reca £ tu f es »! with 


exacerbate military historians, however, is the 
it and envy, factor of wartime confusion nnd the 
erely reveal tensions and pressures under which 

K olltidans and military commanders 
. ad t0 work and make decisions. 


for defence and even the first jet and 
rocket aircraft were deployed in 
defence, on the KOhrer's orders. The 
. Luftwaffe's . attack capability wus 
Wraely neglected, which meant that 
Allied land, .sea ami air operations 
were virtually unhindered by air 
.attacks, the miniiuui casualties 
incurred in the eventual crossing of the 
Rhine being a prime example. This 
achievement or uir superiority was 
perhaps the most important fuelnr in 
ninking Allied victory possible. 

Harris claims (rightly in my view) 
that, apart from the question nf air 
superiority, Bomber Conunuiid was 
also the most important single element 
In the land und sea fighting. On laud 
who knows what forces Kunstedl could 
have mustered nguinst the Allied 
landings had It not been Tor the 
sustained bombing attacks on 
transportation targets on routes 
leading to the invasion nreus? (Hums 
was not overjoyed nt helng given this 
task, believing thut his oren-hombing 
was more likely to produce results; hut 




:+ 7 g#^lrf r :. 
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' to *(ri:esi, deportaUqij. 

Thwwere meap( toj 


uu s present auon Ot . ' Si ‘ ■ -k* — ■ mi® w« more u aqiy to prouuco results ; Im I 

relations between occupants and wludi Germany had in- he carried out orders loyally.) On Ihc 

niDt only in 194045, but in on Europe. . maritime side, the “fleet in being", 

1914-18 as well - a period vyhlch has Government policy In the 1930s had a P ar t fr °m « few importnnt exceptions, 
received next, to no attention. The starved the armed forces of the degree was confined largely lo Scnpn Flow, 
tamtlianty born of constant rubbing of financial support needed to equip The fact is that the mining operations 
flgamst- each other, of shared them to face up to the growing strength and attacks on Gertnan submarine 
conditions, of simple human (and of Germany, It is interesting to bases Carried out by Bomber 
sexual) relationships, tends to . be speculate whether Hitler would have Command sank more ships and 
forgotten. Cobb recaptures it with been deterred if this support had been destroyed more submarines than the 
impassion and sympathy in a chapter available, so that forces of comparable R °y al wavy did. 

, There were Other important effects 

h fjnally tried at^ordeaiixfo^-fo53 :s>^® ^ n ^^ ^ S 18 P® r ccnl °^ anti-tank 

:ihi','ina»xa<mvof.- 6 rijSt: - 11 ? and those guns which also 

: -rSESSTSRS -'&RS!nZ^£!sS5*^wr#^- 


JpiJ., eveutualTy d4alh-,;^ rffiffiB*SS?22Sfc a ‘ways ririit"; 


GERMAN history 


Decision, not discussion 


wail a while. 

Thank's in pint t>> llciui Ainoiinnix 
iiiul Henri Miclul. we knmv mute 
uluint ilia! cull. iluu. Ilii'11 nl uhicli 
cnhahiliilii'ii was a p.iil. .mil wtmli 
often came down In “a Iuimiu-ss 
relalionship piofitahle to both p.n tics” 
-not just inindiistiy, thehl.iek in.iikel. 
oil the peder.islic front or on the fnnges 
of the criminal world, hut in un- 
avoidably nu men ms a I fails among the 
nubile young. Cobb draws on nil this to 
talk iif iiiany everyday tilings, including 
the members "f the SS ( h.irlein.igne 
Division fm whom llulei was “le 
(irand Jules"; hut lie might have said 
inure iiboui the two million French 
prisoners in Germany, many of whom 
found a cushy hillci . or even a home on 
a farm, ami the thousands of STO 
yuluntecrs. who found a job that paid 
in German factories, when work and 
5Mis at home were hard to come hy. 

To Cobb, for whom murginnlity is 
central and politically trivial concerns 

a the major role, as they do in life. 

matters matter. He shows how 
occupier and occupied adjusted to each 
other where they had to. and largely 
ignored caeli other over great stretches 
nf France where, almost until the 
end, the German presence remained 
unobtrusive. He reminds us of the 
normality or much everyday life; of the 
relief so many shared, and on which 
Vichy harped, that the youth of France 
could live at home - at least till 1943 - 


hales ci the discomfort* 
died, of the necessity to 
t -cinuiiN ,f one was tovikS 
that, by 1944, 420 8?E 

1 « t.niiti hi (ternuuiy. I 


. ... . n V su »er looUT : we ,cn 

;. u 1 v , ftiob, and St ' 320pp Guildford: Princeton 

lus Ii. ii sliest words, j n Press. 


;uc rcsy.vcd for the coal 
humour lessness of m luvZ 


■■ ( 1 92 1 ) , in Politische Theologie ( 1922) - 

, a Praia a short * 500 * t on sovere 'g nt y and l he 

Goraon A. state 0 { exception in which ne argued 

that in concrete situations the crucial 

fnaRPH W. Bendersky question is not “What is the law?” but 

J° 9B __ . _ ™ a “Who decides?" and concluded that he 

Carl Schmitt: Theonst For l ne who decides is sovereign - , in Die 

Reich geistesgeschichlliche Lage des heutigen 

120op Guildford: Princeton Parlamentarismns (1923), an attack 

University Press. upon parliamentary government as “a 

1 691 09395 4 poor facade covering the rale by 

— parties and vested economic 

, . „ M , ar interests," and especially in his 

In 1853, in his Gninfctige r i n fi uen tiai book Der Begrijf des 

Realpolitlk, a work that added a new Politischen u928) . 

Svia 0 Auws°^on Rochau P wrote ! In this last work, Schmitt declared 

Sriiscusswn of the question, Who that all politics can be reduced to the 
L whether law wisdom, ability to distinguish between fnend 

J,hpt h er an fnd Lvidual* or the ■ and enemy, that the State, if itisnotlo 
virtue, whether an maiviauai or me t sovereiantv. must be able 


University Press. 
0 691 09395 4 


hiiinuur lessness «,f coIIbW-Ii 

mlellectiials. There k llfl ' . _ , _ , 

tiiL-ciisionin In 1853. in his GrundtOge der 

hiilliance. He accuses Sj. Reaipoiitik, a work .that added a 1 new 
ii.istiness, surely n n unr^T" tenn to the vocabulary of politics, 
quality in the context; and ‘ Ludwig August von Rocl JJ“ n W whn 
lalem', which 1 would dfowe-Sf ' "Tbe discussion of the 
t-r one of the should 

l .iieien Rebatet Pmi, virtue, whether an maiviauai or rne 

houthc. a final chapter few or the many, this 9 ue * l ‘? a 

K'"S..rS' BLhtt.' ^'VrriEri!hnly°S .h« 

5=332=2. •raSS-'S#:-- ffSte.<Ki S onlypo y W crlh»tren 


trappings of Vichy: bat k» 
short shorts, high-flown tims 
frtuifi\ifiu-\ mass-produced tofr 
iinrihliuned or beribbontd 
bolus; above all. the Wiw.ihem*? 
du Midi, promoted from rtfc 
regional obscurity to nifr, 
headgear, (lien gradually fc- 
after 1944. perhaps because of k 
assoeialions. though more M 
believe, because all forms of b 
dress were falling out of bm. 

The book's subtitle is > 


abrogate its sovereignty, must be able 
to make that distinction in foreign «pd 
domestic politics and to act upon it, 
without regard to moral or normative 

■ J 1!. J rLni Atfortinfe 


of success - freeing the State from the Yet, when he heard of Hitler s 
fetters of Parteiwirtschaft so that it appointment as Chancellor, Schmitt 
could deal with the enemies of the wrote in his diary that he was 
constitution, the Communists on the “irritated, and yet somehow relieved; 
one hand and the Nazis on the other, at least, a decision,” and this 
The key figure in developing a strategy equanimity makes us doubt whether he 
to attain this objeclive was, in was as dedicated a defender of the 
Schmitt's view, General Kurt von constitution as Bendersky would have 
Schleicher, whose political outlook he us believe. It never seems to have 
shared and whose methods he seems to occurred to Schmitt that there might be 
have admiTed; and - in ways that are. other ways of supporting the republic 
described here in rich and satisfying than those that he and Schleicher 
detail - he supported the general's devised. There is no mention here .for 
activities with his pen from the time of instance, of Minister President Otto 
the formation of the BrQning Braun's suggestion to Brtining of a 
government until the final collapse of linkage between the Reich government 
Schleicher’s grand design in January and the democratic government ot 
1933. During this time, breaches of Prussia, with the Prussian Minister 
constitutional law - like Papen’s President serving as Vice Chancellor , a 
PreuBenschlag of July 20, 1932 - did proposal that might have re- vitalized 
not concern him greatly, for, the Faltering democracy but was hastily 
Bendersky writes, “A true defender of vetoed by Hindenburg, doubtless with 
the constitution must, he stated Schleicher's (and perhaps Schmitt s) 
repeatedly, distinguish friend from 
enemy and take necessary measures, 
including the temporary suspension of 
certain parts of the constitution, to 
ensure that anti-constitutional parties 
did not acquire the legal reins of 
power." Thus, he was bitterly 


C P nC f ^ Hfart tfat it is onlv power that can considerations, and that tHe attempts 
Si u P T ? b to tfflfpSwVS of traditional liberalism to transform 
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Rochau was one of the . not 
inconsiderable number of German 
liberals who, after the failure of the 
revolution of 1848, threw all of then 


merely “deprived State and politics of 
their specific meaning”. 

It was with this intellectual baggage 
that Schmitt became a defender of 


approval, It is hard to believe that 
Schmitt had any enthusiasm for a 


sappointed 

inaenburg 


misleading. Like all of Cobh's n 
writings, tli is is intensely percosii 
tile richer for it. The unportenlrai 


brings great events down lotahs' 
level; even the passages oaff 
First World War are colouoif 
autobiographical touches. HtrttJ' 
easy, unassuming hook torcd.K* 
amusing, nlwuys idiosyncratic ifc 
isn’t it time fur a major Fiittrzjy 
return to major history? sf 


future. The operational ovalutw:^ 
the homher force left a lot to bed*. 1 
nnd realistic training cxercisa&» 
have heen devised under opm» 
conditions. Essential 
development in bombing 
‘ tut ion 11 ml techniques were negWri . 
A distinguished serving 
described the pre-wur su w?®' (T 
these terms:. K 

We had inadequate numbers J [•; 
I ruining for air ohsorvers Wji® 
the crews were inexpenerapa y- 
poiuntiul operational . .ttfJF. 
aircraft-, they had 'inwfjg* 
opportunities for long •• 
formation bombing PdJfLfc 
adequate facilities Tot 
sive bombing training;. l n **r*gf 
on-lHmrd basic fuciliti«J" B g- 
crew; difficulties in WW. Smj 
tificution particularly if :Jg|f 
areas. We were 11 sm8U .“Sf! ; ' 


poUtical life. Like most of them, he c 
became, after some initial hesitation, t 
an ardent follower of Bismarck; and in j 
1869, in an essay on "Political Idealism 1 
and Reality," in the expanded version l 
of his treatise, he made this abundantly 1 
clear. "Statecraft," he wrote, ‘is | 
, nothing else than the art of success, ; 
. applied to specific objectives of the 
State" adding in a contemptuous 
aside, "The use of the term ‘success 
' will immediately cause a howl of moral 
indignation in certain party camps, but 
this kind of- protest merely reveals the 
complete political futility of the spirit 
from whicn it comes." 

In the century that followed the 
publication of these views, Rochau had 
many followers in Germany, but 
perhaps none as unconditional in his 
acceptance of them and as willing to 
- follow them 'to their most extreme 
consequences as Carl Schmitt, "the 
most widely read .and respected. 

; political scientist of the Weimar 
Republic and, equally, one of the first 
■: of its leading intellectuals to declare 
allegiance to Hitler after the Ftthrer 
assumed power in January 1933, and to 
defend and, indeed, justify all of 
Hitler’s subsequent actions. 

A Rhinelander by birth and the son 
' ■. of lower-middle-class parents of 
modest means, Schmitt grew up in a 
- rigidly Roman Catholic milieu (three 
of his uncles were priests and had 
played prominent parts in the 
; KulturkampJ) and was for n time 
expected by ms family to take orders. 


cabinet In 1930. But his long dissolution of the Reichstag, and a 
fascination with the problem of the grant to t h e general of extraordinary 
emergency situation and with the . p OWers . ] n choosing Hitler to succeed 
forms of dictatorship that it produced § c hleicher, Hindenburg had, in 
prevented him from being shocked or Schmitt's opinion, failed in his 

r 1 ■ J .aa! /Untfitnc PDrrifl trt mi*.. aL. ■!+>#%*% an/) 


ispension of revival of the republic in a forai that 
itttution, to could have been approved by the 
onal parties liberal and democratic parties. It is not 
;al reins of easy, indeed, to reject Christian Graf 
as bitterly von Krockow’s view that the logic of 
President voh his thought always tended toward 
Schleicher's dictatorship because he believed that 
1933 for a the essence of politics was to be found 
a banning of in those exceptional moments that 
it parties, a required decisions which transcended 


alienated when a real dictator came to 
power in Germany. Schmitt's theories 
were admirably suited to justify any 
kind of authority, and it wasn’t Iona 
before they were being used to defend 
not only Hitler's Enabling Act and the 
murders of the Night of the Long 
Knives but the Ftihrer's ambitions in 
eastern Europe and his outrages 
against the Jews as well. 

In his interesting new book on 
Schmitt. Joseph Bendersky does not 
for a minute condone any of these 
activities. He makes it clear that his 
protagonist compromised himself for 
ihp sal ft* nf orotection. self- 


responsibility to the constitution and 
invited its subversion. 


the bounds of tradition, law and 
morality, decisions which, as he 
said in Politische Theologie, were, 
“normatively seen, born out of 
nothingness (flitf dem Ntchts), and 
could in practical terms come only 
from the existential will of someone 
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wielding arbitrary power. 

To anyone who believes in natural 
law and popular sovereignty, this kind 
of thinking must, as Ernst Troeltsch 
said in a famous lecture, seem to bo 
nothing but a mixture of mysticism 
and brutality, and it Leads one to 
suspect thnt Schmitt’s repudiation of 
romanticism in 1919 was not as 
definitive as he seemed to think. 
Certainly he had some common traits 
with neo-romantic thinkers of the 
Weimar period like Wilhelm Stapel 
and Ernst Jflnger, with whom he 
sometimes associated: a hatred of the 
Enlightenment and all its works, a 
belief that action was more important 
than reflection, a tendency to see the 
State in mystical terms rather than 
pragmatically and to personify it at tire 
■ expense of its components, and, 

1 finally, the idealization of the 
exceptional at the expense of the 
normal, which led him to talk about tbe 
state of emergency as a situation in 
which “the power of real life breaks 
through the shell of a mechanism that 
has been hardened by repetition”. 

If there is anything in this, then the 
last phase of Schmitt’s life was at least 
logical. In his book on romanticism, he 
wrote, “Everything romantic stands in 
the service of unromaotic energies," 

: This described his own fate. He went 
I willingly to the Nazis, and they used 
I him to give a gloss of legality to their 
s crimes wliilc that still seemed 
, important to them. When that ceased 
f to be tree, they cast him aside as 
i someone whose quisquitlae were alien 
y to the spirit of the New Order that they 
e were creating. 


Building up the party 


F. L. Carsten 

Peter D. Stachura 

Gregor Strasser and the Rise of 
Nazism 


This is confirmed by a perusal of the 
1925 draft programme, with its “here- 
ditary leases", wages in kind, compul- 
sory guilds and corporations, the 
participation of public authorities in 
private enterprises. The original pro- 
gramme of tbe National Socialist Party 
contained many equally nebulous, 
utopian demands, and .^th^ere. far 


army , the academics, the churches and 
their attitudes to the rise of Hiller. 

Particularly interesting is the essay 
by Dick Geary on the industrial fihte. It 
stresses that by 1932 most of the 
leading industrialists - like so many 
other parts of tbe German estab- 
lishment — were prepared to tolerate 


1 \ 

nt 


arcus. Wc were n small " expected by his family to take orders, 
irvinii ilcstserJilcIy fo cxpand^K : 4 He didn't do so, but he was strongly 
niul to ru-cmilp t« prepare 7 influenced by the distrust of liberalism 
miltc beyond the levels of and socialism that prevailed among his 

cxnurtcrice ' ' co-religionists, and ;he never lost a 

| . i .l, • : ’ deeply rooted aversion to materialistic 

Of Dresden and some gr... philosophies. During his legal studies, 
tics that were destroy, UWfyfc ; , r . which he pursued at the Universities of 


experience. , .• ' , 

Of Dresden and some of Jjffi:;/' 
cities timl wcredestroyed^KfaA 
more one cun say 
destruction was wrongly 
Bomber Command 
Comnin'ndcr, when the 1 MQjj 
enmo from the Chiefs 1 

blessing of the Prime Ming 


wmcti he pursued at the universities or 
Berlin, Munich' and Strassburg in the 
years before the Great War, ne had 
equally negative feelings about the 
prevalence of positivism in legal 
thought and, while at Strassburg, was 
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E rofessor in Berlin, and director of the 
rational Socialist University Teachers 
Group, and that, when the whole 
edifice of the Third Reich came 
tumbling down, he was not really 
ashamed of his part in it, cheerfully 
describing his conduct as the result ol 
personal weakness and himself as a 
mere scholar who couldnt be held 
leaally responsible for the con- 
sequences of What he had written. 
All of this, Bendereky says,, was 
“reprehensible” and reveals a 
personal weakness as far as moral 
principles are concerned. But even 
so he argues, it cannot be claimed, as 
some have done, that Schmitt paved 
the way for the Nazis or shared their 
ideological beliefs, apd his actions after 
1933 should not be allowed to 
overshadow the earlier aspects of his 
life and thought. What has been 
needed, he writes, is a systematic 
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For many years before 1933 Gregor 
Strasser was the second most im- 
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party organization. It was thaa £* 
him that the party machinery became 
an efficient instrument and the seizure 
of power" a practical possibility. 
Yet comparatively little is known 
about this Bavarian pharmacist and 
no biography has been devoted o 

him. There are a few J ac, s- ® 
1924-25 he built up the party 
organization in North 
vital to a party which until then had 
been local to Bavaria and not very 
successful; there he and hw ibro ther 

Otto drafted a “German Soc B ist 


Strasser had come, to distrust and 
finally detest the unacceptable face ol 
Hitlerian National Socialism . and 
"was really aligned with a neo- 
conservative nationalist outlook which 
put country before party”. It is true 
that by 1932 Strasser had many 
links with neo-conservative nationalist 
groups, especially with the Tatkreis 
(named after its journal, Die Tat)> and 

rSaf'M 

know very little about Strasser s own 


eight-hour day, of statutory wage 
legislation and mandatory arbitration 
in labour conflict?: the great gains of 
the working class from ftlS-lPTThey 
wanted to become "masters in their 
own house" once again, without 
interference from trade unions or 
factory councils, and confidently 

expected a right-wing government to 
dismantle the social achievements 01 
the republic. 

Interesting, too, is Michael Gcjreron 


!75E nt“i“in£Sii;; nlthougfi Q^er clafehal by 1930the G«-man 
Stachura argues that he did not accept officer corps had bewme remarkab y . 
“the violent,' biologically inspired bourgeois’’: yet in 1931 nineteen 
raefet antl-semitism of Hitler". The generals out of a total of tb'rty-fdur 

1925 draft programme - very much Were noblemen, as were 24 pef 

like the oriainal party programme - cent of all officers, at a lime when the 
wanted to deprive all ton Jews i of _ German PObd^. »u™be™d 0.14 per . 


tmwfltcs.Ua rvstematlc mme which met with HJtlert 

examination of. the relationship bispleasure^ and had “ 
between S Jh tSS his oartv offices. 


wanted to deDnve all uennuii wa. uci man : _ nil! 

their cilizensnip and thus would have ' cent ..of the total population. Gil 

•Wwi!*? .55SSSSSi2iS«SS£l-, 


blessing of the Prime stronBlyinfluencedbytheideasofneo- 

was no noreditory peerage ■ Kantianism, whose great exponent 

the end Of (ho war, there was Wilhelm. Windelband. ■ 

for the other 8 reat . , Schrriitt's first essays werejmpregnaied 

Montgomery, Alexander, . . with . the view that politics must be 

ham and Tedder; but t^ponsive. io a higher law and that 

none of their operations religious conviction and nationalism, 

boen successful without W J J; morality arid power were ■ not 

ried out by Bomber ConuiW* Kw. Irreconcilable, opposites but could be 

'heated harmoniously,.. 


boen successful i^hout F, - 
ried out by Bomber ^ 

Nor was recognition - feSfi 
dead 6f Bomber 
carried but their duties 
though there were stare im 
the Desert, Burma -iwift 


^chmitt's first essays werejmpregnaied ?{ 0 r e C VV i t hhis‘wncl^ “night of the long knives. pnsonment. 

3i5fev-S h - th ® vlcw tbat poiitics must be “ l8ag denicfl , hat be rives a very Peter D ( Stachura to 1 written a ibnef cnd q[ ^ boo k Stachura 

i^8F'^ nsiv ® 10 - a Mgherlawandthat a picture of Schmitt as a biographical sketchof Gregor Strasser ^> n u Strass ^ h ad fought fbr a 

W?S eviction and nationaUsm ^ olar wh o, with q greater .sense of which; 'is both Readable aftd wfo. d ^ nt ynd of Germany, 

15" Bi,,- 1 morality. ..and power were not . mo5 t of his stive although many gaps -remain. ; rai^ci . » nroud, but never 

— ‘ rrecpndlable opposites but could be [.“Siy^Ueagues in die Weimar par tly becauJ fSPcal^Sstrec tlvp , intoleran t. r. He 

k#, ^grated hannompusly,, • SJJJ applied himself seriously to.- feized anddestrpyjdby the [hSs ^urai that towards the endpf 

■ M of! this 4 he. abandoned, !as . Sntemporary political problems and, l934 r partly bc ^ a ^^weJfow°^ ■ -hUUfe^lrasSerhad become the yojy 
ifeSfei-- JjOroughlV as RocHow had jettisoned ^oher and more incisively Ujan mos . about his eariy, JJctVasser duringfhe opposite of his earlier yeartrOP longer 
Wp-- WsHberalfsm; as a result Of the military ’ observers, appreciated the . real ,,;e*ampl^ that Ojw JtraiWi 191^.19, ‘ . a Tanatichut toleirant pod constructive,. 
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for which we possess separate figures. 
But in Bavaria as .well asin Cologne me 
percentage of , male and femote. 
National Socialist voters tended to 
equality Jiy March 1933. , 


» , 1934; partly i -higuKrisser had become the,very . vvWch(llke tffe R tpf) 

\ . about This early, life oOdoSitebf his earlier years, no longer; within the 5tate.;p«d_ re J0^.® d 

1 1 . Otto Strasser, dunngth , and constructive, revolution of 1918 and its results. TTie 


1 -art 'Rnmta and $°»apSe .rihef, the revolution of 1918? weaknesses'' of pie' consul 

ffireWlchhad CTl' 1 ch ange . of. ' attitude became _ the lack, of a fenda 

IjJSSfS? IliflK. Wlfeii v apparent for thq first time in 1919 w*fh Snsensus, a bureaucratized 

^red in .(togfl • . . ^ U BiVf. .'tne,nnhi]&tion:of hfa essav'Poftrtrcfta (hut made the forma 


many holders pfwhichnau^ ^ 
shot-fired in 
ordered the bomber J 
should >11 be 


revuimiun ... . 

protestani lay synods were even more 
f; rlhht-winft than the church hierarchy,- 


isi 

pi 


ivuiice. .... I;; . 

This is riOt a very gdod book 
unsavoury subject. « does riot Iqdlerite/' the'’ImOTti 
its basic sources, and gives:, thy Jhipeii’etral 
impression of haying been put together ■ ^ria^ have 
largely with scissors and paste.. It also ; ftjmJltar’fls 
errs in suggesting that Jews in iht hearted. ;r 
Unoccupied Zone wore, the vellow'"' cri//m^l) -y 
star: they did not, but their identity froih' the 


jresslon of having been put together ■ Hriay’hBve.'beeh'^ca^ihW 1 ^^ sunreadincssto 

ply with scissors arid paste, ft 

5 in suggesting that Jews m ^the. . hearted-;; chletSs ^oqr of noliricia lhc 

occupied Zone wore . the yellow* ; chtim^\) was 1 deyffl^dL 1 offldair ; ^ l ,% 0E 9ry 


possible; Is It 
survivors stand and 
two-yoar-old Harris ; v ■ ■ 
at their annual reunion/ . -dr 


Command’s capability 

'SSSaassassSS 

with Harris niinsrif; 


miuiy.a. 1 -T . iiguv-wip 

In a short’ :tlfne. ft seiips Hn d tliere was also an important 
Je tfue;’ i : • group of Protestaut theologians who 

volume on ! The Nasi preached vdlkbsch ideology 
edited by Sipchura is 4 semifism. In Conway s opinion, it was 
mg editeODy a above all the longing tor a strong leader 


f thetabillty..to:.rriake- (Mv means of saving the ' t ^an an emotional)! 

^&pubU^aiM»nypro m l« fldrf; p^bburpo., 
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Berlin to Broadway Black notes only 


Patrick O’Connor 

Douglas Jarman 
K urt Weill 

160pp. Orbis. £12.50. 
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Kurt Weill's career falls into three 
quite separate sections which, as. 
Douglas Jarman points out. seem at 
first to have no connection. His early 
years, as a student of Busoni, which 
produced the Violin Concerto and the 
First Symphony; the “famous'* years, 

. with the music-theatre pieces written in 
collaboration with Brecht, the Second 
Symphony and the opera Die 


more personal detail - one needs some — 1 1 "■ ■ ■ '■ — 

of the vulgarity of a popular biography John Stokes 

and (he humanity of Weill’s music. _______ _____ ________ 

This is (lie third study of Kurt Weill in . Tay| or 

as many years. It falls somewhere ARTHIJR Iavi.OR 
between kirn Kowalke's minutely Notes and Tones: 
annotated thesis Kurt Weill in Europe Musician -to- Musician Interviews 
and Ronald Sanders’s The Days Grow m 0imrtl .. i 1 1 us 
Short. Sanders's book is a decent n ® ^ S. 

theatrical biography; i 1 1 ells the story of ' - ' 

each opera nnd has suitable ArI h ur Taylor is an accomplished 

surrounding anecdotes. Where it falls j rummcr w [ 1(1 | lils worked with most of 
apart is In Sandcrss the leading jazz musicians, from 

snowing that the Broadway Weill was Charlie Parker to John CnltraiK. Black 
in some way a fulfilment of an artistic instnill1C ntalists. he believes, will only 
destiny; to bend the story tothis theory up (Q e4|ch trthcr; aml £ 

he has to throw out a lot of Weill s most completely do these interviews with his 
important work and dismiss it as f c ]| ow musicians prove the point thnt 

^ckwani glances . Jamiari goes they will leave the average white jazz 

Straight to the point here: To most j an Earned and surprised, shamed id 
admirers of Weill s European works, his own surprise. Noips mid Tones 


Hr Ihndlftlc. Not MiipiiMiii'k . tm .1 
ni.m whn gives his iii.ini luihln -is 
“hmgliiiig ;ii while folks un IrlriiMon 1 ', 
Davis was uiimnvcil. 

Taylm asks lor mcmniics ot i h.irlic 
Parker mid Mud I Well .uni is given 
mistiming tributes to thcii qualities as 
men and as musicians. Khvilun and 
blues gains k>encral lavnur bei'.iiise ot 
its black tools, though the Mealies aie 
widely mistrusted. "1'iee |.i/z” is nmt h 
ninrcconlioveisial.Milieiuisc the keen 
appreciation that t liesc pci It u met s 



, ; , , uui 1 ihis irii iwn tuvuiy, wiiiv.ii, 

turned to writing musicals in the a | t | ]ough possibly a bit too neat, is 
manner of Gershwin or Porter. Tne certainly more plausible. He shows 
one obvious link between these three tha t. us f ng !he jjj 0ni 0 f t j ie Broadway 
periods is the fact that during his fifty mu slcal, Weill did continue his search 


periods is the fact that during his fifty mu sical, Weill did continue his search 
years Weill enjoyed almost un- f or works that dealt with social and 
interrupted success. moral problems. It is no reflection on 

For such a short book as Kurt Weill bis integrity as a composer that of the 
an overlong chapter entitled “Weill's fen pieces he wrote during his 
Berlin" sets the scene for the non- American years, it is only the 
specialist reader at whom the book is exceptions to this case that have been 
aimed; Stefan Zweig, Max Reinhardt at all well known until recently - Lady 
and all the usual characters are trotted in the Dark and One Touch of Venus - 
out, but without conjuring up any and only the former has been heard 
new images or defining the great outside America, 
cxci'tement and possibilities of the era Weill’s success in re-creating himself 
192^-33. On a much shorter account of a s a composer, in absorbing first the 
Berlin in the 1920s, Claudio Arrau in style of the Broadway show and then 


exceptions to this case that have been 
at all well known until recently - Lady 
in the Dark and One Touch of Venus - 


and only the former has been heard 
outside America. 


perilous time for all Americans, black 
or white, and. in retrospect, a period of 
still unresolved change in Afro- 
American music. 

These musicians speak not of “jazz" 
but of “the music” or “our” music. 
Among the twenty-seven artists 
questioned, there is unanimous 
agreement that “jazz”, originally New 
Orleans slang for sexual intercourse, is 
a white man's word, or at least 
application of a word. “Bebop" is a 
similar instance. Only two months ago 
Miles Davis was telling Richard 
Williams in 77ie Times that the term 




. _ TiMiiaiiia iii i nr times mat me term 

5 s “ ccess . in re-creating himself was never used by those who played 
SVJE? nil . ®i?^L blllg fir iL tlie the new music. “We never called it 



the recently published Conversations 
with Arrau succeeds brilliantly in 
conveying the artistic strengths of 
Weimar Berlin.) 

Rather than this retelling of history 
some more detailed account of Weill's 
collaborators would have been in 
order; Lion Feuchtwanger, Caspar 
Neher and Georg Kaiser, Tor example. 
More pertinent still would have been 


‘style of the Broadway s 
those of blues and foik- 


so as to make a new American opera 
(for that is what Street Scene and Lost 
in the Stars are), has to be seen in 
Ehe context of the passionate 
disillusionment he felt after Hitler: 


snow and then that. white people called it thnt.” 
-oriented tunes what did he call it? "Nothing." Or, ns 
Max Roach says here, “You name it 


e and Lost and then you claim it." Language is just 
x seen in one 0 f th e ways in which white has laid 
passionate c | fl i m U p 0n black. 

Pr Hiller- ' 






music-theatre pieces Weill composed 
(the Mahagonny songs pie I, Die 

Dreigroschenoper, The Seven Deadly 
Sins, The Eternal Road nnd the ill-fated 
Firebrand of Florence). One of the 
difficulties of performing Weill’s music 


once they reached America, Lotte It's good that Notes and Tones 
Lenya said. Weill never spoke a word should start with a talk with Davis, 
of German again and would not have because the ensuing conversations 
any of his old music performed. His show thnt what are often dismissed as 
first American composition, Johnny fhe peccadilloes of a determined 
Johnson* did utilize passages from- individualist are in fact commonly held 
Happy End and some of his Parisian views. Even with Taylor, Davis opens 
sOneg- but as early .as this (1936) he .with an example of his famous ‘put- 

W ■■ on \ b ut he soon gets down to basics: 
traditional American mdsft, TiT hluac tad; 'closely’ related, the' : 
numbers like “Aggie’s sewing-machine economics of the industry. This is one 
song" and “Johnny's song" one listens the more coherent interviews (hm 
in vain for that particular sound, as if Davis has given, though less in its 
Mahler were being played by a jazz- transitions than in its moments of alert 
band, by which One can instantly) concentration. CBS has just sent him 

tecoanize Pnmnr^nn eiffhfllnu 1 fit tunc 1Q£Q\ rUn 


numbers like “Aggie’s sewing-machine 
song" and “Johnny's song" one listens 
in vain for that particular sound, as if 

Mohlsi. nm.a ! 1 ■ !. .. 


JgtowMf °f Florence). One of the Mahler were being played by a jazz- transitions than in its moments of alert 
difficulties of performing Weill’s music band, by which One can instantly) concentration. CBS has just sent him 
today lies in finding a balance between recognize Weill’s European signature.' (it was 1968) the music of Camelot and 
what he wrote and the performing style, . 

thnt T ATtlNk ^aMklieUaH USn J-.iL. ^ J* -rf « 


tsij CvgBS^B' The- bar ometer of dzhaz 

' '■ - 'not h ^ r interpretative example but her thatFravda (for) an ft /zwirt/o. (against) kc 

V]. : - • > , ' Umifatioris.Muoh is made by writers EllC Hobsbawm - conducted an embittered debate on as 

A;? ,<V’ si ; ) ... •’ ■ ’ .find ^musicologists of Leitya’s leaaoV - L : - ■ • ■ ' - - ■ L azz ln 193611), with jazz, backed by 

■ /' te ; 1 ' *K£{ : v distortion ;of the music bylhe S. FredkrickStarr ■ -5® - l \M! hor !f y t J^rtoiflous and tlic nc 

•necfcMity • she found in later vennt editorial board of /zvasi/ fl disappearing 2! 


- n »•) ?• • - ..me accurate 
Wv •- • .. problem inp 

i* !• ,'T .; • ' ' Vi not just to 
v 2 k* v- • • bill to lean 
•’V.-'V; 1 - interpreter n 


* ’ st f 11 .. 61 ? ih the receiving countries ft is also ^ e § ro ,^ luslc which had For some years 

toys extremely welH documented nartlv " ia ^ e j| s 1 wa y into. continental Europe - 
because it acqqiradTbraVnam?. ^ Bntish h.W Is more complex "by 
,er not hnw it shouldn t be pjatz”) which gave it liieh literarv thna - int ertwined routes. It was taken 
hSprechgesang) visibility, but mainly because die 5 P ’ ,n th f d5 ? n S da y s of the belle 


ut her .u-in tt : ' , ' thfit (for) and / zvm(/q (against) kovich, who arranged “Tun for Two" 

vriters HobsbftWin - * ' as 11 fox- tr »t for symphonic orchestra 

bvthe S IfiBhnnWMiDa' ' Party authority, victorious and tlic M uu!l n PMikl runchon 

veniS - Frederick Starr ' • . editorial board of hvestla disanpearina nc ^ er ^ u } s y«nbol or nicchimizud 

S» gp-ari 

ger of 0 19 503163 6 ‘ Mk ? ^4 

mhnne ^ riSttti ralizatibn of thd ■ ' thi - w , as . boni of Wes ter ncS^hO we rPbo t h ^red ami 

ftre- American Negro mtisic. whii [he Revolution is hot was at best useful in micHiuta 

-nrtista has become tlfe umvereaiidom of coincidence, though Starr -makes periodic Soviet ami-liu? drlw« nPK 

of It. tJnlil then there was no 


Charles Stewart, reproduced from 
Dizzy Gillespie' s To BeOr Not To Bop. 
display for caijh other makes their 
dislike of critical categorization easier 
to comprehend. 

The names uf two non-imisicinns - 
Malcolm X nnd Mu linn t mad All are 
repeatedly cited, not always un- 
critically but never without intense 
personal identification. The tame goes 
fnr the Black I’linihcrs. Carmen 
McRae tells how she played u bcncfil 
for Panthers in jail, while Freddie 
Hubbard, a superb technician who now 
divides his time between recreations or 
ihe Dnvis quintet of the mid- 1 %Us anil 


iKMt dhi'o music, was „ 
ihe l imtcd States", and ) 

■ M T“ H •““fc JSI 3 S 

poluvwhenlildridKCte^. 

■ •■m Algeria. There h? 
ti U'.hicmng lunguane in dafi.' 
wouKlike , geiiiicidc”andp!m i ^ 

• stmm-trnoper'' and “ccQ 
c.unp (lie troopers are S. 
Angeles police, hut it's not mi " 

whcihci the “camps" area nS 
f-r in ban ithcltos or whaR 
Mitiiilv belief in somcthingmoKh. 

Ihe in gent message is ihafc ‘ 
miisiuaiiN have to assume wmj i ; 
the publishing, record* J 
in.iiiagcineiit industries if ifcj. 
llieir music are to survive in Ame u 
it w.is. we're reminded, airr*^’:" 
Mens ( inrdy's “Motiwffl- ^ 
business seemed to show ibe 1 , 

I or ward, lor sonic (Rand? Hfc f 
Niii.iSimnne. Hazel Scott), iborir 
l-o (illieis (Max Roach. Aitfi, ) 
f.iMiili.iri/almn with African 
eipi.iily vital. f- 

Nw final conversation cirdesU ' 
upon ihe first. Betty Gaiter i V’ 
wonderfully inventive singHife, [■ 
performance, phrases lie it . 
actress, and gestures like a miara: [' 
mime. In conversation. she rtit&fi • • 
solid ground underlying her r e" 
scnrnine ihe commercial dc« K 
winch she believes to he dratafiti \ 
IJavis towards rock. Her owdsw \ ' 
has been to found n small morili !- 
of her own. still in business evetn i ' 
prnducis can be hard to find in Bib ■ 

It was the succinct and iniB« K 
Davis, though, who once renuiWf t‘. 
Kenneth Tynan) that "whenj^ t: 
u\k you In do something all youcacy | - 
is no". In the decade since w 
conducted these interviews, dx* ^ 
radical elements of black powkt ' 
fueled (some say haw ,te 
systemiitically destroyed), Cbtak [ 
been in retreat through ill 
receniiy to return with a bdb^ 
synthesis oi past und nresea i^K 
Free jazz has flourished roe 't' 
Europe than in America. wWfefcjp 
vvuves are pummelled by jdiaL 
jazz-funk and .other hybrids. 1| W® 
lie a particularly unwise wWif uf-' 
who, having read Notes m‘m 
tlrcw easy connections betwwEi 
devclnjnnents. Opportunities m 
will lie provided by the seqiWP 
Taylor now plans. 


interpreter not how 







ipoqtie, by .the more raffish and 


hot was at best useful in countering the 
periodic Soviet ami-jazz drives ns Starr 
illustrates. Soviet enthusiasts for jazz 
as peoples music had ft harder time, 
ine most original of Us musical 
champions, Joseph Schlllingor, nave 

H P A 1 V?m f , f ° rt J aflor somt bashes with 
the GPU and emigrated, to the US, 
whore he evolved a theoretical sydtem 
which was admired and followed by 
Gershw'n and Glenn Miller, 








rstroqtur$ did its 


V: 


with a state which. 
ideologically, stood at Ik-WB 
pole from the USSR nnd tew*? 
nceii Its main adversary: the In- 

Jeans and ja/z (in the 
which for Stun- ulsu 
music) arc therefore niore iWj 
inlet iiiilioiuii idiom of p< 
cidhim which happens W 
the IJS, ns 'soccer and top-hats “P 
to have derived from BrjWjigJa. 

. couture from Paris. In thcUSw jj 
have political implications, » , 
government well knew 
munched Will is Conov 
Influential jazz radio 
Music ; USA in 1955, , 
"whether Soviet officials 
reject jazz, they have a®. 
as a serious matter ■ 
poiilicizod and ilc-ideolo^^ 
did Brezhnev’s officials 
jazz without bothering, .JJJ3 
themselves ideologic! 
any casd, as sja 
transnational, popula 
longer be-kept out. 

• The details of So 
through the past half 
careers and assessmen 
musicians, wilbpi‘ otl pf 
JaZZ-loyiers, . Oeiierpl 
appreciate Stares boo 
highly ■ original \ & 1 
contribution to Soviet 
to the social history. 0 
Modular;. culture. It i: 
author's knowledge . 

and developniept 9] ■ 

'Eurbpe-' is ;Sonfenn 
perhaps 1 inevitably » 
state ofthO literature 
fori others to emergi 


The idea of the Orient 


Hidl Ishiguro ” 

Roland Barthes j 

Empire °f Signs . ft 

Translated by Richard Howard H 

&t£Sb BM - \ 

We now have an English translation of t 
L ’ Empire des slgnes, a book first c 
nublisned in 1970 based on Roland t 
Barthes’s observations and .imp- \ 
ressions oF Japan, which he visited ( 
for a few weeks in 1966 to give a j 

seminar, and which he was to revisit , 

several times. With his natural | 
appreciation of pleasure, his acute eye , 
for form and detail. Barthes was in a 
wav ideally suited to respond to certain 
discreet but enduring features of 
Japanese culture, past and present. We 
arenot presented here with the mis- 
leading Western image of disciplined 
Conhicians - an Oriental counterpart 
of Weber’s Protestants, with their 
work ethic - nor with a stereotyped 
contrast between an elegant but mys- 
terious tradition and a soulless and 

something which represses the mdi- 
' vidunl. He is thus able to perceive in 
the living and eating habits of the 
Japanese the feature which they call 
korlsho ; the quality of being uncom- 
oromising about.one's taste and perfect- 
tidnist about the details of its express- 
ion, The way in which Barthes de- 
scribes how raw food is prepared or 
• vegetables fried reveals the sympathe- 
tic response of a French gourmet, ana 
his refusal to read mystical messages 
Into Haiku poems or stylized puppet- 
.i _i ulr rafrachma htsrRrv 


truths, is a fantasv world, just like the doxically expressed point ^f°mea sense” ("h _ : _ f a 'tfo w ar d 's * t ra ns - iUus^tes 11 by ^^"^i/'rix^'-^Er-old 

one in The Mikado which the Japanese nonsense, however, in Richard effraction ); apin, Howards nhotoaraphs, with people in postures 

themselves would not think of asbeing Howard's rendering, where we read lation, “to get into it by break ng P"°\°B r ® p r ns s ' e „) ^ points out, is 
Japan. that the thing "is not formed of a strona and entering*. ^seems ;to 3evoid S of humiliarionor vanity, 

Even the factual mistakes derive less ‘shadow the bacause it is not really a menage from 

from ignorance about Japan than from Sthire" mat' the translator the Westerners are tempted to import all one peraon to another. (Has Iwrea^ 


bizarre as his claim that in Japanese a j 1(JW suc ^ a bewildering -like a code or rule. 

than n ‘‘bIenSmF to occur, can be explained what, then, of Barthes's centralidea 

than blending , as it is iransiatea Qn j b the preparedness of the ; n F.mnire of Sizns: that of empty signs? 
here) of foodstuffs with sauce, cream g n gii s h-speaking intellectual to accept . important to realize that what he 
«B^SSSSSJSSi& almost any oplque paralogism from ^TyTese is not signs without 

Barthes.) meaning. As someone, m^uenced by 


jlllUC iiiciuacivta un ms 

sauce, fermented soybean and citron 
paste or sesame cream with which they 
coat their vegetables, just as a French 


.e a code or ruie. nor does he feel himself humiliated by 

What, then, of Barthes , s central idea thjs conventional act of courtesy.) 
Empire ^Signy. that of empty siyis? Barthe3j for aesthetic reasons as well 

is important to reahze that what he ^ fof reasons of me ntal hygiene, wants 

ie ans by the« is not t0 extend this attitude of letting signs 

leaning. As someone mfluencea »y themselves rather than 


almost any opaque paralogism means by theS e is not signs wimout „ extend this attitude of letting signs 

n Barthes.) meaning. As someone inffuenced by Sto tfian 

■y My second example is the title of the Saussure Barthes would insist that a fP e ®* Tetinglhcm and rending between 

:h chapter on Haiku which is translated sign could "Ot be a “ the ” nes with our own baggage 

signifying something: M m. TJwa. ™ hackneved ideas and psychological 


intelligible, il no veut rien dire", this 

should not be translated as Howard B . flourishes’ seems to me to be 
translates it, u ‘Vhile beii^ quite ^ ^ justified Irritation at the 

intelligible, the Haiku means nothing , of Europeans to rend 

since to be intelligible ■ tto have “^a^lnto Japanese 

meaning. Barthes .is ^here irrfy ;big onthe ^ ms and BCtionS rather than on any 
original sense of the words it ne veui aVmui ih#> difference 

, “ jj— *. ,kon nit tic Hmmnnc 


rien dire" rather than on its idiomatic 
sense to make his provocative point: 
Haiku has sense hut It does not purport 
to give a message. We should appreci- 
ate the poem by understanding tne, 

. ar J. Uu FfldlflAQ fnr 


poems emu nut ions lomvi ■ — j 

real knowledge about the difference 
between European and Japanese use 
of signs. He has chosen to ignore the 
fact that many Japanese snare this 
same tendency.. As a result we have 

i^Ainve 11 and 


ate the poem by understanding tne Barthcs for w hom “nature” and 
sense of words, not by seeking for „ na . ura j« b ave tended to be dirty 
associated meanings, a wota\ .or _ the expressin g his fascination with a 

intenuon of the author. (An interesting lc w p hose traditional self-image 

way of looking at poems more v h ^ c \ osc | 0 nature and 

appropriate to the Haiku of Buson nn .?, ra i -motive responses. 


II1IU UBinu 7 I,. * 1 I 

plays shows his refreshing literary « 

sensibility. His description of interper- me 

sonal relations in Japan as being free qei 
from hidden psychological intimations J- ■ 
(which many Japanese attribute to P" 
them and then deride themselves as wn 
“wet” for doing so), and as elegantly an 
codified exchanges is at once provoca- EJ 
tive and based on respect. q 

Yet this book is no more (nor less) be 
about Japan than Sartre’s Saint Genet in , 
'is about Genet or his L' Idiot dr. la ^ 
familte about Flaubert. At the time of g, 
writing this book Barthes would nave w j 
claimed to have moved beyond Sartre , 
who had earlier exerted a stropg . m 
influence on his thought. Bartlies q 
insists that he is neither analysing nor w j 
commenting. Yet in this slim volume, as . b{ 
in those heavy tomes of Sartre’s, we see g 
a thinker treating his subject primarily f t 
as the manifestation of aq idea. In that p 
sense it is a work typical of the French [j 
Intellectual world qf his time , a world w 
Barthes seeks to reject. Indeed, his w 
love affair with Japan is based on his a 
determination to see it as the land a 
“farthest removed from the aversions, s 
the irritations and rejections which the 
occidental semiocracy [by which he <■ 
seems to mean domination by meaning “ 
father than domination by signs) - 
arouses in him". .. ’ ‘ ( 

As he ... neither btiderstood the ( 
language nor waS familiar with the , 
psychological milieu ) in which the j 
Japanese indirectly express .them- 
selves, . ' communicate or. surmtse 
the intentions of others, even In their 
most ritualized behaviour., it was easy 
for, Barthes to claim approvingly that 
“the Japanese Sign is strong but empty 
. :. and Jappn ah empire' of: empty. signs. ' 
• Since he does not: discuss thecorejaf ;. 

, : Japanese literature df- the^paBt liOOu 
. : .years'- ootemsi novels, the diary* • 

-'c6rnic> works, all of which depend so 
.. heaVil'y ' .on, • association of ideas, 

' metaphors and implied references -hd 
Isable to think of Haiku, the three line 
- , pdems, as typifying the Japanese use ot 

/’ ; wordsi" -a-. 

■■ ; it.the ; 
ports 
been 
rith a, 
rsafid 
s not 
ip still*, 
tisno 
lfc);ln 
ih - 'its; 

(ugh- it 1 Was tr^rislafed ipto 
Sh“l974;vwd : although, 
d dortslderqblq following 


1 am 

C h hef coT 0 ra° m t ° f ,he tranSP “ renCy ° f SW “vStaKW «s: 
his consomme. literally "house-breaking of meaning , 

But Barthes’s “Occident” is even js baffling, but the content of the 

more of a fantasy world than his Japan, 

being populated by autonomous 

^ -U nf hnvinB 


are cited by Barthes. )The distorted it may well be true that what 

Barthes ascribes to tnem Is not renjfy A D ar ti, cs wanted to see in Japan is more 

pr0pCrt 5 Aft- Jhl LSLS mSSSw 

Acin rte riwT'their C ^ree 1 ^rom^^he the Japanese ascribe to themselves. 


involves uciug livj, — 

cherishing natural emotive resoonses. 
Rut n nenole’s self-lmaae is olten 


literally "house-breaking of meaning , 
is baffling, but the content of the 
chapter makes it clear that what is in 
question is the forced introduction of 
J kaiitn cn cKnrf nnn. 


MUI " — ““ — * . 

Asia, derive their sense from tne 
system to which they belong; they do 
not carry with them nil the different 


III** n ^ 

What is regrettable is that Barthes 
not only suggests that emptiness is a 

-vF ciranc thf>tn««lveS*. 



being poputaieu oy **i»m"«* question is me torcea mirouireumi u, ...» ,u _ ) Jaoanese architecture, he even tries to 

Cartesians, each convinced of having Waning. Haiku being so short and, analytical .neanini Sain it bv reference to the Zen 

privileged access to his inner self, and for the foreigner, unmetneal in speaker s meamng'and word meaning expla n l ^ rerere docrine aboul 

whose every speech act and ges tore is trans i atio n, it is, Barthes suggests, like must be distinguished. Barthes thinfcs doctrine otemp substances ). He 

an expression of his authentic self. His an empty house; you can enter and that fMiougu m ihlrSb? falls i kind of lax 

Europeans must have studied at the make yourself at home, with your own ubiquitous (not only thJaw analomcalthinking- the very kind that 

Sorbonne or with Leo Strauss -at baggage. This is nol house-breaking in turns, packages, etc im heSSfsooften deplored. 

Chicago: they are constantly reading 0X ^ T % steal, but “in order to import j ust what they signify, and nothing be hunsett so onen ucpi 

between the lines and putting ^ um ^ ^ 

•• I TTniyprsitv Presses of Princeto n and Columbia | 

■ manners and surfaces. It is as If the 
Oscar Wildes or the Robbe-Grillets 
whom Barthes himself championed 
had never existed. Barthes s 
Europeans aspire to informality and 
frankness. “Why tn the West k 
politeness regarded with suspicion? 


h 


C yuuiacu a, muiiiw, n,... ----- 

«age. This is not house-breaking in 
x to steal, but “in order to import 
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Un-American to All-American 


JHw 


CINEMA 


TLS 1 'AUGUST Hi *1 9 'bS: ass 1 


S. S. Prawer 


Elia Kazan 

The Anatolian 

436pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £7.95. 


0 


36pp. Hoai 

34033075! 


Thomas H. Pauly 

An Amedcan.Odyssey: Elia Kazan and 
American Culture 
282pp, with black and white 


illustrations. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. $29.95. 
0877222967 


The cinema is dark, and so is the 
screen; all we hear is a pleasant 
ting voice: "My name is Ella 
tan. I am Greek by blood, a Turk by 
birth, and an American because my 
unde made a journey.” The fi/m which 
opens in (his way » called America 
America, and so is the novel based on 
the same material, written by the 
director himself; the central figure of 
both is modelled on the uncle who 
made the journey and who here 
appears under the name of Stavros 
Topouzoglou. ■ Where America 
America shows how the journey from 
Anatolia to the USA came to be made, 
Kazan's new novel, The Anatolian, 
shows how Stavros daws his way to 
same business success in his first ten 
years in the new country. We watch 
him perform many, roles in the society 
to which he comes as an eager stranger: 
assistant in a large firm of rug- 
importers and founder of a small one; 
redoubtable head of a family struggling 
out of poverty; ah immigrant who 
adapts to the American way without 
ever losing the consciousness that he 
does not feel at home; a man proud of 
his origins who yet shrinks from the 
dark proletarian type he himself 
represents (whose very body-smells he 
abhors) ana who desires a woman of a 



So damned sarcastic 




A tense moment earl 


r ly In Kazan's career; he is flanked here by Frank McHugh and James Cagney in 
1942. The picture is taket i from Movies of the Fifties, edited by Ann Lloyd. 


City for Conquest, 


quite, different type and class ■ - 
American _ girls with golden hair, 
goddammit”. L Conscious., that his 


Marie Saint, Julie Harris, Kim Stanley, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, spring 
immediately to mind. Fernand 
Sarrafian, the successful rug merchant 
and dubious father-figure of The 

Anatolian, talks on occasions like Big 

...... ««. appearance can be;. Daddy in Cat on. a Hot Tin flop/,, while- 

kwe-hate relationship with the i blonde played in On the Waterfront and A 

streetcar named Desire. Stavros 


and blue-eyed ones, with the WASPs 
who, as he says at one point, got to 
America first and -therefore own It; an 
observation which elicits the reply: 
‘•’Ibis country belongs to anyone who 
takes.it.” And so we watch him make 


constantly remembers the lessons he 
learnt os a hamal, a worker on the directi n 
Turkish waterfront, at the mercy of 
stevedore bosses. As we watch Stavros 
becoming wise in the ways of American 


in Golden Boy , where the corrupt 
world of boxing serves as a metaphor 
for the Capitalist Way of Life. As he 
changes from actor to director he soon 
displays a rare talent for generating 
theatrical excitqment, and an uncanny 
gift for conjuring , electrifying 
performances.out of a wide.variety of 
actortr 1 And- atlretteS; These gifts 
accompany him to the cinema too. 
where he immediately shows a feeling 
for a very different medium by 


Ann Garner in A Tree 


theatre. Pauly’s narrative keeps us 
constantly alive to the sneini and 
political forces that moulded Kazan's 
art, which thus becomes a symptom nf 
its limes; but he also demonstrates, 
through analyses of sercenpluys and 
their evolution, of narrative structure, 
of camera work and of per for mu nee s, 
that Kazan has had much to contribute 
to (he art of (lie cinema and the theatre. 
His drive for approval and consequent 
need to work at all costs - even at the 
cost of numing names which the 


on . c ,ll,u ! h,s Priest is driven h. 
private interior motives 
burner does not imdentajl- 
have little to do with altra^.^ 
while Pauly succeeds" 
mnch.riuazcd .final s«, flM; 
the Waterfront in critical aSS r 
he neglects to mention ifaXK 
image, the image on which fcS 
(caves ns. is the reverse of Ube3' 
is, of course, the image of asU 
which closes behind the statfl 
Marlon Brando’s Terry h*£o L 
hack to work. Hie imptfcstWJL 
image for Pauly's interpretations 
central work in the Kazan gus# 
one day have to be made ap8i \ 

I must also admit to » ; 
disappointment at Pauly's 
to mention the one film by Kay,? ■ 

I . like iiujst (icnplc in thiscoundyJb : 
never seen: The Visitors , stifeh * 
Kazan's son Chris and photo* 
on Ih mm stock by Nick Profea-4 
camerwnun of Barbara Ufa 
Wanda. Rumour has it that Ifei 
embodies Kazan's reaction 
Vietnam war; and if that is oumfl 
then some account of it would! 
have seemed essential in 
explicitly dedicated, as in 
indicates, to a discussion o? hal 
involvement with American ratal 

Manny Farher, in a hatchet-jcH 
has become almost as famous, i 
damaging to Kazan’s reputriu.j 
Lindsny Anderson's, condemns 
film- version of A Strcttw 
Desire for its ''freakish J 
“almost babyish level in shuatiac 
grouping”, and excessive talk, r 
complained of the “Kazan 
brass knuckles” which made 
incapable of "touching any fig* 
locale with warmth, ciarra 
respect”. Pauly’s book, u 
recognizing the features of mj 
work which provoke criticism s 
kind, nevertheless analyzes rtxr 1 
work like Streetcar in a way tint 
us to see how far Manny Fsrlwa__ 
the mark, and encourages us, 
its .sympathetic discussions, tol% ; 
fresh took at films like A 
Brooklyn, East of Eden, Cat 
Tin Rriof, Tea und Sympathy satoj 
the mucli-nhused On thi 


Michael Wood 


Gerald Mast 

Howard Hawks, Storyteller 

406pjj. Oxford University Press. 

Q 1 ^ 503091 5 

The most casual listing of even a few 
Howard Hawks films will indicate the 
problem he poses for critics. Can the 
Birector of Scarf ace. Bringing Up 
Baby , The Big Sleep . Rio Bravo and 
Hatari have anything resembling an 
identity as a film-maker? Vriiat docs 
Cary Grant chasing a leopard have to 
do with Humphrey Bogart sipping 
bourbon or John Wayne being 
embarrassed by Angie Dickinson? Can 
Hawks really have been anything other 
, • yman, ready 


preferred patterns of human relation - 
S man with a drunk", Hawks said to 
Joseph McBride, “such a great 
relationship” - and would seek to 
decide, not whether a composite 
author can be constructed, but whether 
Hawks, in one film or in several, ever 
gets beyond his bright, obvious 
mastery of the medium. What sort of 
claims do we really want to make for 
him? 

This second answer is in laTge part 
what Mast attempts, although his 
emphasis is different from mine, and 
he is determined to make heavy 
weather of the job. His very defences 
of Hawks often look like attacks, 
desperate shots at his own goal. 
Gangsters, he says for instance, must 
“thinK of their victims as objects, not as 
people", and this is the way Hawks 
represents victims in his films. “Such 
playful reductions”. Mast continues. 


meaning - would look at Hawks’s work apparently “less distinctive” than 
- ' that of Ford, Capra, Hitchcock, 

Lubiisch, Souses, Wilder, DeMille. 
“Is the storyteller of Red River ... 
related to the storyteller of The Big 
Sleep or Bringing up BabyV Mast has 
three solutions to this puzzle, one of 
which is hinted at in the last quotation: 
the storyteller is the same, even when 
the stones are different. Another is to 
insist on the ostensible ease of Hawks s 
work as a form of strenuous 
achievement, like Fred Astaire’s 
dancing: “the perfectly easy . ..is 
he trouble with both 


never easy. The 
these solutions is that 
acknowledge Hawks’s craft — has 
anyone ever denied it? - without 
asking what the craft is for. This is the; 
theme of Mast’s third, most ambitious. 


about Hawks". He then looks at the 
way stories suggest values, and settles 
down to investigate nine films in detail: 
Scarf ace. Only Angels Have Wings, 
Bringing Up Baby, Monkey Business, 
Twentieth Century, His Girl Friday, To 
Have and Have' Not, The Big Sleep, 
Red River. The discussion is often 
plodding - "Hawks frequently relies on 
the telephone for narrative purposes”, 
“fun" is “that all-important word of 
vitality" - but Mast has done his 
homework, been through script 
revisions and different cuts of 
rood things to 


explain that “having one’s cake and 
eating it too” is the wholesome 
alternative to the “facile ana 
deceptive” notion that eating one s 
cake might prevent one from having it. 

I can see that this is an attractive theory 
for people who don’t like to give up 
their cake, but the moral system 
becomes a lark, and Casablanca, 
romantic as it is, is plainly the less 
wishful , of the two films in Ithis 
respect. 

Elsewhere Mast lops away again at 
the branch he is sitting on. A person 


th of particular films. He has good things to ^h a vocation necessarily repeats it; 
they, say about Scarface and understands ^ be d at a vocal i on « to have the 


• to turn his hud l to whatever tne tQ / ome of us . In this case , we S U n 9 t 
industry was looking foj7_U » quite ^ Scar j ace in particu [ ar 0 r Hawks in 


true, as Gerald Mast writes, that we 
cannot tackle the notion of genre in 
American films without referring to 
several Hawks works, which in many 
ways define the western, the gangster 
flirt, the screwball comedy, the Him 


noir. But this very versatility makes 
^Hawks seem invisible, a superior 
• .mechanic, hardly a director at all. 


general. 

If this is what Hawks was doing it 
would be worse than socially 
unacceptable, and we should be right 
not to like him. What he is doing, as 
Mast himself clearly shows, is to 
replace people by objects, making the 


. There is a short answer to these 
questions. Hawks had skill, 
intelligence and tact enough for several 
•• serious artists, and the films speak for 
themselves. If we can’t roll them 
' together to produce a single author or 
vision of the world, so much the worse 
for authors and visions. A longer 
' answer would cite details of Hawks s 
' ; craft - like his rare use of close-ups, the 
extraordinary authority he gives to 
: long shots, the consistent underplaying 
of scenes that almost anyone else 
' would milk for every tear or gag or 


objects metaphors. A bowling-pin goes gi, otll j Ci an oracular tone which sounds 
down as an unseen man dies. This is a „,h».r like! nieces of Hemin&wav eaten 
ay of respi 
during tri< 


down as an unseen man cues, i ms is a ralher pieces 0 f Hemingway eaten 

way of respecting people rather than ^ t |, e W o r d-processor: 


reducing them; the objects, lake the 
punishment. If Mast thinks the 
reverse, I don’t see how he can be so 
cheerful; nor do I see how treating 
people as objects can be “playful’ m 
any sense. A cartoon, for example, 
works by treating drawn creatures not 
as animals but as drawn creatures: they 
can be smashed and reassembled by 
the pen and the camera. 

Mast is very conscious of the 
problem of Hawks's identity, finds his 


how the obscurity of The Big Sleep 
becomes part of its haunting effect. 
No one knows what is happening in 
this film, least of all its shrewd but 
bewildered protagonists. This is the 
uncertain country Bogart and Bacall 
must pick thefr way through. 

The moral system that Mast fiqds in 
Hawks seems to be just a set of adages 
and working assumptions. We’ve all 
got a moral system in this sense, and it 
we are film-makers, it will come out in 

,u.c ~ the films Tlie question ther . will be, 

a man s death . . . occurs because of ■ not whether the system is J>ut 
childish and selfish whether it is of any p interest. Hero is 
what Mast makes of Hawks. People 
reveal themselves in action not in 
words”; vocations are important; "To 
move is itself to be alive" ; '' Y ou’re only 

old when you forget you’re young ;tne 
"alternative private world’ created in 
Hawks films “is always more exciting 
and more interesting than tlie normal 
public one where everyone else lives"; 
many oppositions (male/female, work/ 
play, love/friendship, human/animal) 
are false, conceal a secret unity or 
parity. 

Some of these items are more 


solution: there is an “implicit moral 
system" in Hawks’s films, whichl 
cancels differences and makes the: 
work a whole: "It Is not possible for a- 
Hawks film to be more or less of a. 
Hawks Film, more or less 'Hawksian'". 

The system at times seems fairly 
minimal, a vague recognition of a 
couple of the commandments. "When 
a man’s ‘ ' * * 

another man’s ... . , 

action, that other man is indeed 
morally responsible, guilty of a crime." 
I believe this is called manslaughter. At 
other times Mast retreats into the 


good — . - - - . 

energy, the will and the love to do it 
over and over again, always a little bit 
different but always the same. 
Hawks's enemies couldn’t have put it 
better : he made films the way an eager 
gardener mows the lawn. 

This is where my emphflsis is 

different. Hawks’s films are always a 

little bit the same but always quje 
different, and it is the different 
that matters. He offers not a moral. 

system but a disquietingly intelligent 
look at the world, and at hiS best he 
leaves us not with recommended 
values but wjth perhaps unanswerable 

S uestlons. Cary Grant, divorced from 

, i t, .ii u;. n;*l Kputnv. 


losalind Russell 


in His Girl Friday, 
even 


That is the sense that this narrative 
makes for those who sense that it 
makes sense - as much sense as any 
Hawks film does, in the way that 
Hawks films make sense, and about 
the matters about which they wish to 
make sense. 


Mast looks at the way stories are told 
in films. Hawks uses cinema so subtly. 
Mast rightly claims, that “many critics 
who talk about cinema find little to say 


Mace Windu and how he grew 


compelling than others, but what the 
collection suggests is that Hawks 
simply gave a personal accent to the 
standard wisdom of his' time. The last 
principle, about oppositions, is the 
most striking, and Hawks obviously did 
believe that friendship is stronger 
perhaps is love. This 


than love, or 
is worth thinking 


about. 'On the some 


doesn't want her to marry again, 
loves he r in his way , and says, without a 
trace of contrition, "I intended to tm 
with you on our honeymoon, honest t 
did". He is a newspaperman, and his 
work is his life. Anodine thoughts 
about vocations, or work and play, 
here turn into restless comic anxiety . 
What do you do with a man like tnisr it 
may be that the answer is to marry him 
again, as Rosalind Russell does, but 
this would mean a bleak acceptance ot 
the unalterability of, the inextricable 
mixture of charm and impossibility in, 
the man you love - and not , as Mast 
unkindly suggests, Russell s earned 

come-uppance for believing she could 
ever leave Grant and his world. 

It seems to me possible to dislike 
of Hawks’s films and their 
while admiring others 



itis.wav, alienated, lusting, out to get , business, we cannot but recall 
the other man. before the other gets-, greatest 
hint* told take our leave of him at the 
, end of the First World War, about to 
■ revisit Anqtolla to make the business 
’ deal of nU.Ufe as an "ixrvretteemed 4 : 

Anatolian at heart. .The hook; we note,'- 
I v is dedicated to "The Unredeemed”. 1 - 


Grows th Brooklyn in such a way that - HUAC knew in any case - is closely 

■ performance” — *- *• - ----- ■ 

“look 


greatest stage success his 
of Arthur Miller's Death ofd Salesman . 

How well Willy Loman would have - which 


takes second place to a 
wise in the ways of American “look" that the camera is uniquely 
we cannot but recall Kazan’s fitted to capture. The result, as Pauly 
tade success, his production rightly says,. Is a “fragile Image of 
Miller's Death of a Salesman, innocent 1 delight and adult concern" 


no-one who : has seen this 


understood, what Sarrafian impresses .delicate film will ever forget and which 
on Stavrosl “The first thing a sah 


, . ----- — o — lesman, 

has to sell; ho tells him at one point, 
■’Is .himself. After that, it's 


was .sadly missed in the 
series Hollywood’s 


related to thut impulse for self- 
expression which made it impossible 
for him to contemplate being driven 
into siloncc and exile like the more 
stubborn Hollywood Ton, and which 
has given so distinctive n n 


, BC's recent 
Children . Thus 


easy”...: began a film-career which would help (hey turn out ns I bell 
•; As ;.a. novel. The Anatolian is qo When, in tlie course of The Anatolian, to bring out the potential of many be but five-finger 

---- - J before he established actors and launch otherson nrennrntlnn far nr 


, „ nolo to nil his 

best work. Even 
novels may yet bo “redcemcd”~(i 

a metaphor Central to The AnutMhm) ii , . 

' believe they will, to fiimily brought the lIirce-^MJV 
clscx in Knzniijuglou some soyenly p^J 
‘M,- uililrh mTH! nims 


Dale Pollock 

Skywalking: The Life and Films of 
George Lucas ■ 

nctors- to project a ilistinclivew^ w — . - —— 

life by mennK proper to wc ai» fc ,;- 
vull as the theatre. This vwMKCfe -. . 


we do so, under Pauly s 
will discover a fallible human wspsj- 
gifted artist collaborating win » 
nriisis - script ^writers anapfo 
men, designers ana (i 
to project a distinc 


country to which a 


% 




exorcises ui 


L- ' • finuiuttun is qo . ■« i-wvuuicb ui AnHiuui _ 

: ^ : ’ ^tior.; toid -no; worse than dozens of r ^.potential Informer is killed before he established actors and launch others on orenarntion ' for MT'V’n»r.in«.ti« 'nie vni«^ wiricli orocl aims 
i • ^trons which drew oa- betray secrets (“He’d have riven ■ . distinguished careers of their own 9 " EileH name from M 

^ ! %AM^wpreamfop,a^ , names when he was tortured”] we Marlon: Brando*. James Dean, Lee y^i ng au omogrnpny. AnRriiamzj.u 3 nn|n g of jWg 

lability. WHbt Makd Stavros , ramemb or .notoi|ly Onthe Waterfront; Remick and LdeJ . Cobbflrst achieved v SHV 8 Ju8lirial ? 10 concentration on SfiSSS cal m* ihnt 
: «I{J, wuW bea.reaa^ altexnalive ^ U J., “Jsd the ; self-jii&tifylng. impulse feme in ffltas directed by Kazan? He Kaian^s owp work and its immodinle America is - l ! 

titifc. It read* like a book talked qn to a ; .behind thqt movie, which attempted to had disablements with some of his r° ciE5 l occasionally makes him 

' • Ii lB ,P e * T WO r der andheked intoshape by make a.hero.out of b man whoSiamed players r notibly with Vivien Leibh |ose sight of i£p]ac6 in the evolution or 

? ^.adihfcprartued New Yprk'qdUor: the KaMn had , doiie when he whose acting atyle he so meaninriffilv t ] P cin n cma - He fails, for instance . to 

relriuless staccato of Ha short-breathed. ,y>pearbd&s4 'fcieridty witness "before pitted agai&t that of Brando To A ™kle D oomer(ittg to Fritz Lang’s Fury, 

clauses carries . the reader alona.- the House,. Committee, on :’Un-' Streetcar named DesireC .. . ‘ 


Tom Shippey 


other hand , the idea that work is play is implications while the 

a form of sea.imentalit, thp doWoo venr ,» n h d „^i 

Ford wouldreply, ‘ypp re^o 

r * m r ■ to * (rt. — — n . Smrn * nf Afttflf * 


luslasni. We ridn‘t ; Aave to.decic 


perpetuity to Kenner Toys— vyho.ir 9 r ob 0 ts arid droids 1 are 

they did no other tra e a , kept subservient throughout.- Boaart does in uasaoianca. kjh me aanuiBi^vy-w., .. H 

still be the fifth jargwi wy remains the mos popular “ 0 n 8 4[!_,' Noi, . even X nforafe in foaLsan^^ ' 

faith in his hero. But it makes__one machines: land- 


wonder sometimes whqtlier anyone is 
monning vital desks at all. 

Actually, a lot of the incompetence 


juvc it liuiu ui an ms wuu as mo uicauv. »m« , . Aflr iVnrt looked as if it liad been _ s t0 emanate from George. Lucas UUMUt — , 

his it ndist i n au is lie cl Fmily shows, is never unfflttM® »# ,• created by a computer programmed by h i mse if w ho apparently rarely had any vou C8 n play with war machines as 

“rodcomcd” fm use socinl development and the . market research. Set in another galaxy w bat he was doing. Han So o J nuc b ^ y0 u like: because in a pinch 


the films’ success 

speed«5! 0n sandcrawiers^ ■ All-Terrain 
Armoured Transports, TIE fighters. 
Star Destroyers, and ail the rest of ■ 
them. So, Star Wrtrr seems to tell us. 


lurching occasibnally into newspaper Ameribaa. 1 Activities. ' ^And whea-S 
editorial English or into a passionate : 1 hear Remand Sarrafian, who beconi 
rant, but only once - in a huniorous' • ; and more the ralsdnneur • 

description of Graeco-Turkish food - 
offering anything in the way of stylistic 
(ustincuon. Much of. the book consists 

it’i 


.simplified ,.fr 


who beeoiries 
— ralsdnneur 

Kazan’s new novel, declare himself 
astonished to find Stavros’s convictions 
change into the opposite of what they 
were oefore, adding: “It seems that the 


Kazan to convince oneself 
m “ ch thou 8 ht he gave to his actors and 

la's 




m 








cor 




contributions arc 

oFhow *}*' JjpUW approval7riich Mnncuf 

tors and not ^ sy Odets djscovejSl C 2lf p| ^"llnlliwrsltv ofW^. 

iftbr Cruze's T 


and long, long ago, maybe: but Us hero - ^ 0 ff g S a green monster with 

w «s Young America, tousle-headed, _ . the ro bols 1 began as Human 
jaw-dropping, sincere to the li P P f hl ^ Bureaucrats; Luke Skywalker had a big 
lather’s lightsaber; Round him he had ^ ther a H the way through filming but 
f 1 ;.;. a cast composed of one Bpd Uncle (to. . Mm at the editing stage; and until 

- - , re bel against), qne Good Uncle (to one on se t Skywalker was called 

America in mat in a ge nu T?uE.';i gain confidence from). one Ss Lun /Um as for the much-rejected 
nnd in Thomas II. fcpo.nsibleRogue (to treafhim as a » draft he hole concept, it 

auteur hoi found > Md. brother), - and one ^ ■ Pdllo* 

iu5tifiubly sympathetic interpret 0 «g.- glamorized “girl next door ; , Princess .. 

* Leia, there to. pve a strong font of. sex . , 

kept under control by the time- revarec j Jedl-bendu of Opuchiwho 

device, of making her a to Usby C. J.Thape.padawaan . subject, 

and the more direct method . ? c to f atne d Jedi" . 

How could a smash 

almoit idown ^olliere was no ch8ncp,pf them 


i pi 

they will always lose out to the Force. 

What's more, you can kill people off 


and make them come alive again, get 
your own way and be a nic ® S u }[' 
yourself a liberal and ignore blacks and 
women, study mthropology and have 
no idea about how anyone rise might 
think. All 


S ' Pollock tells us. with the think. All these resolvec 
rivlting declaratlon thal the film would dictions appear deeply eml 
tell “the story of Mace Windu, a Sky walking or in Star Wars, 
tSLJSlmSbndu of Opuchiwho was of them is noticed by biog 


resolved contra- 
embedded in 
and none 
biographer or 


. TP pilMI 

sr 


[tffvf 


ms 




aut 


. with • a 

;-. P 3 tlMl i s ® i ; of ' hik own: if Archih 

- s • ' 5^°P drema'?, a$ Pauly 

. ..wWinfl. DreGllrfl 7 j e f— iL- i“ J 

•M 


y pphtical - pi 

iS&rZl T' wmee r gwuy Mien j shrely deacribiiiB thE • ksoow: niasseo.^! 


University o 
Canada.: < 

contains an essay 
ipiegel about the colla^ 
Jam«M.&n,IUyinofldP^| 
Billy Wilder In the moldnj 01 - 
Indemnity; “Mad ® ^ r 

Hay: 

, r . . — RrSn^ois Truffaut , to 

ban there Is pWn^isTroffaut's^ort sW ^ 
put-'-.Pwly brieffove affair i jJtS 

occasional ^ Uho!', oririnafiy published 

Siennt in May 
, .Truffaut began 
and presented .here win 
jritUatiOny tbh.fisj. 

Walz, and & note on »•«? 


[ F:_i C i _. ^ ^c^ 1 - Oeoree Lucas had faith in himself, parallel to Dickens: best 


trained 
and 
1 utterly 

1 knowiedMabieVdcCBsiortally cute, ana 
' denied an .executive control y .wereii.t 


George Lucas 
carea about his story, 
Wholesome Values to a rootle 
and so on. He does make 
though; that Lucas was 
frort midtpwn Afoeijca 
cosmopolitan executives 


offered 


writing 


under 
about 


Beyond this Boundary 


Beyond ibis boundary, my friend, 
there are no maps no roads 
end from the spellbound hamlet 

in the forest clearing- 17 houses 

silent and expectant, antlers raised 
ovpr doorpo |t5 “ therB ls no r6turn ' 

1 live there still. In theschlpss 
the dimclng feet are silent. 

A single monk, aged 88, brother ; . 
.. oftheduke, lives alone in splendour. 

; He lets down a key to f bucket. 


it is always umo * — r--- 

Beyond the seven piers and the river 

rush, the cathedral sparrows 

ringMbrtteverdLMadlyomadly. 


m 





: Th^ate : leyJln*a»Alro 
tW pregitfflui* “hd the song 




I’ aStnce io patronize or- ffjst 

- . 5o one' mtttht suboose; However, bfi sed on.a fo^r-year love affair 


if -"Srirr « 

S,;.., . .Wars.^atne ’qut' as formula fiction,. it ..^ifpf^sSmlrignothipibutCol* 

|y mMdei planned- that way, Tjis w^S[[SSd Herehey bars. ;• 'rinnarton r 


5o one might suppi ....... , DB _, „„ ...... r . 


lcompie 

ways mat »q 0 0 f theteonnoiogyOf fastina, ,- . , r , r , u» ----- , , .... 

and arty 

ippreciate. mayjpstbe'IijicasJedlririg^kfc ,i . !-'r: V.'.'.’- 1 - : 


-: iiWinir- ' ki . . 

■ and persistent: embhWi, 

idylng cttchatititient. 


^ertl^r thetollUiesigiri. 

Kevin Grossley-Holland 


sat 
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The language of passion and poetry 


David Kelley 


Edmond Rostand 
C yrano de Bergerac 
Barbican Theatre 


Edmond Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac, first performed with 
enormous success in 1897, might be 
described as the last dying splutter of 
the roman candle of French Romantic 
drama. The grotesque and the sublime , 
the problematic relationship between 
thought and action, language and 
feeling, all the familiar themes of the 
writing and theatre of the 1830s, 
emerge in a grandiose and somewhat 
florid’ spectacle in alexandrine 
couplets. But ail are trivialized or 
sentimentalized in a way which makes 
them appear dated as the works of the 
major Romantic writers do not. 

The linguistic bravura and 
individualistic bravado which 
characterize the Cyrano of Rostand’s 
play derive from the hero’s acute 
awareness of his own grotesque 
appearance - the massive nose which 
makes him feel himself to be eternally 
inadequate as an object of love. A pity 


he hadn’t read Freud on noses. But this 
is the nub of the plot. Cyrano embarks, 
using as weapons his verbal fluency and 
capacity for inlellectunl acroha tic’s, on 
the conquest of Roxanc, the woman he 
adores not on his own behalf, but on 
that of the handsome but inept 
Christian. 

Obvious parallels are to be found in 
the theatre of the first generation of 
Romantics. Musset’s Fantasio, for 
example, adopts the grotesque disguise 
of the court buffoon in order to escape 
both his creditors and his existential 
anguish, and the bizarre ' wit and 
linguistic fantasy which are the stock in 
trade- of his borrowed role are the 
“l rue’ 1 emanation of his profound 
sense of inner emptiness, in La 
Caprices de Marianne bv the same 
author, the idealistic Coelio needs to 
enlist the help of his cynically seductive 
alter ego Octave in order to win the 
love of the heroine. 

For Musset, however, the grotesque 
exterior adopted by Fantasio is the 
manifestation of a problematic 
relationship with self, the division of 
the labour of love between Octave and 


physical appearance is not so much the 
symbolic manifestation of his 
experiential prohlems ns their source. 
Roxnne’s realization - when it is 
already (no late - that what she loved 
was not Christian's beauty hut 
Cyrano's soul is. in the last resort, a 
sentimental validation of the newer of 
love to win through in (lie end. 
Cyruno's ironic scepticism is negated, 
and the final effect of (he last net of the 
play is ono of comfortingly tear-jerking 
pathos. 

This is not to say that there arc not 
disturbing moments in the play, as, fur 
example, the balcony scene in the third 
act, where Cyrano, who has been 
prompting Chris l in u with wonlsufl.jve 
to Roxanc, impatiently lakes over and 
speaks in his own voice. What has been 
a masquerade becomes true, hut is 
falsely perceived by Roxanc, who 
hears the words as coming from 
Christian. And for the audience 
comedy and pathos arc suddenly and 
powerfully fused. 

But moments like this serve above 
all to focus attention on the ambivalent 
status of what is both a major theme in 
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In the hands of the god 


; Roger Warren 

y/, a. Mozart 

Idomeneo 
Glyndebourne 
£Ureitschttle, Salzburg 


style of Piranesi, a deco rati ve^versi on 
of the ancient world, represented at 


by 


the lavish 
“classical” 


The chief challenge which Jdomenm 
offers to its interpreters is that 
although the opera is set m a remote 
S°d where human sacrifice is offered 


Salzburg chiefly 
eighteenth-century 
costumes. 

As always. Ponnelle mines verbal 
and orchestral detail for indications of 
character, sometimes illuminatingly, 
sometimes controversially. In Ilia's "Se 
11 padre perdei”. Idamante and Ilia are 
seen working together, he urging her to 
talk to his Father, she hesitant; and at 
Levine’s rapid tempo, the concertante 
woodwind phrases - the bassoon figure 


to appease an angry god. there is in partiai ia r - suggest her nervousness 
nothing at all remote about Mozart s n ^ f/er [han her new .f oun d serenity. As 

.pm* ")" 1 il lhe 


characters. While ----- 

at Glyndebourne and 

mphasize the human 

icn 

they also aim to 


productions, 

Salzburg, emphasize 
: emotions which the score presents so 


One of Edward Oorvy's illustrations from The JtimbliesondThe Donjuji 
Luminous Nose by Edward I. ear. nitw reissued in paperback t)Mm 
1 2.50 . n 41 3 53440 5/. 


Coelio the proof of the impossibility of the play and one of its major 
innocent love in a relative world. In attractions - the language of poetry. It 


Cyrano these 
externalized. The 


'i ^ 



Patrons and impostors 


problems are 
hero’s grotesque 


John Hope Mason 

MOLlfeRE 

Tartuffe 

The Pit, Barbican . 


character is powerfully realized. What 
he lacks is a sense of danger, the fear 
that he might not succeed. This is not 
entirely his fault. His main opponent, 
Cleante (David Bradley), is played with 
inadequate conviction, and although 
Bill Alexander's production fills out 
the details of the Organ household it 
fails to establish the hierarchy of that 


household. Organ is not merely the 
father, he is also the source of all 
authority; that is why his being duped 
by Tartuffe is a threat to; them, all. 


The first Tartuffe which MoUfcre wrote 
was a farcical comedy. Tartuffe Was a 

r eexact 

happily for Oixon and his family. The Sf* 3rt - 1S . c ?™J ,ieic 

play caused an uproar Y and ° bsess,on with iartutre is never given 
performances were banned This lts - proper f eIl 8 iaus flavour, and a 
experience seems to have had a m0[ ? enl “pi 1 flS th f disinheriting and 
profound effect on MoliSre. He was cursin E c of l™ .son lacks its necessary 
used to controversy but the attacks on sense ronsec l uence - 
this firaf Tartuffe were of a different T he supporting members of the cast 
order from anything he had known, are . good, particularly Alison 
before. His comedy about a roguish. Steadman as Bimire, and the scene of 
oypoonte aroused a new- kind of miunderstanding between the 

religious indignation which the king, young lovers is. excellently handled. 


is Cyrano’s verbal firework display 
which seduces Roxane and convinces 
her of Christian’s qualities of soul. Fine 
language is the proof of the dentil of 
passion. Yet Roxane's conception of 
the relation between langunge and 
feeling is an altogether superficial one. 
When Christian speaks to her simply 
and sincerely of his love she scorns him 
for his inability to embroider on his 
theme. The love of the soul out of 
which so much pathos is wrung In the 
last act is a love of empty words - 
ultimately as superficial as a love based 
on appearances. 

If the Romantic dream of uniting 
language and action, art and life, 
appears to come true in this play - as 


i unfortunately,' Nigel Hawthorn© ps. . “t .Example in the. famous scene in 
is completely at sea: His ^hich Cyrano ■ improvises a ballade 
Tartuffe is never Given while fighting a^ducJ - it is finally only 


iiyll 

but 


It must, however, he said that 
Rostand's play is an extremely 
diverting distraction. Perhaps even 
more so in Anthony Burgess's 
translation, which is used in the 
Barbican , than in the original . 
Rostand’s version of (he Hugulinn 
alexandrine couplet can he 
embarrassingly painful. Burgess’s 
decision to keep rhyme ns a principle 
but not as a rule invigorates and 
enlivens the texture of the play; bis 
inventive and witty updatings of the 
humour keep the uudicncc on its toes. 

Terry Hands’s production docs 
justice to the verve and gusto tif the 
ploy. The sets and staging correspond 
to its pantomime lushness - all Imuah 
the rather sombre monochrome of the 
costumes scents somewhat out of 
keeping with the colour oft lie language 
and style of the rest, and the 
combination of leather gear and 
Scottish accents for (lie Gascony cadets 
tends to suggest Glaswegian lnii-up 
boys rather than the Highland lairds 
whom the programme notes reveul to 
have been intended. 


“ri§. performing edition on nc extraordinary moment, when Electra 

*1; : tonrt 1781- ■" tlie opening statement other 


opportunity, admirably supped 
Pete Posiluthwaite as Ragutui 
John Carlisle us De Guicfie.'n* 


vividly and directly. - 
create a society in which ritual sacrifice 
might plausibly have played an Integra 
nart; but they use very different 
Theatrical styles, and different texts as 
well. At Salzburg. James Levine and 
Jean-Pierre Ponnelle base their 
erforming edition on the original 


also denied at Glyndebourne. tliough- 
for quite different reasons. Here the 
tempo is sluggish, and some intrusive 
decorations disturb Margaret 
Marshall’s poised line without 
increasing its expressiveness. But at 
Salzburg, Lucia Popp is an enchanting, 
expert advocate of Ponnelle s 

interpretation, which seems a 

legitimate view of the music. 

So does Ponnelle’s treatment of the 


both the Cretan and oriental elements 
he has established earlier; huge 
doublc-bladed Cretan axes are 
suspended over the stage, the priests 
wear sinister axe-shapea head-dresses, 
and the sacrificial block is modelled on 
the “horns of consecration” at 
Knossos; but some of the priests squat 
in oriental contemplation along the 
coolly-lit walls of the set. This 
combination of violent and serene 
images brilliantly evokes a society 
which accepts with an unshake able 
calm that aclsof atrocity are inevitable, 
h also captures the tension underlying 
the still beauty of the march that 
introduces the sacrifice scene, and 
even more the intensity of feeling 
beneath the serene phrases with which 
Idamante offers himself as a willing 
victim, especially the sense of piercing 
regret at being parted from Ilia, and 
the care for her. which Mozart 


love is thus crucial to the resolution ot 
the opera; and a female Idamante 
inevitably introduces an inappropriate 
element of sexual ambivalence, an 
impression unfortunately reinforced at 
Salzburg by the powdered wigs and 
formal court clothes worn by Ilia and 
Idamante in Acts 2 and 3, looking for 
all the world like Sophie and Oct3vian 
in Der Rosen kavalier. 

Trudcliese Sclimidt makes the best 
possible case for a soprano Idamante, 
impassioned, eloquent, vulnerable 
but inescapably feminine; and Jerry 
Hadlcv at Glyndebourne . favciured-ny 
the editing, makes an even stronger 
case for a tenor one. He is allowed the 
elaborate aria with violin obbligato 
which Mozart wrote to open tfte 
Vienna version of Act 2, though at 
Glyndebourne it is inserted much later 
in the act. where it overshadows 
Idomeneo’s “Fuor del mar” because 
it so expressively 


New Oxford books: 

Philosophy 

How the Laws 
of Physics Lie 

Nancy Cartwright 

In this unified sequence of essays 
on realism in physics, Nancy 
Cartwright argues that, although 
theoretical entitles, and theoomplex 
and localized laws that explain them, 
can be interpreted realistically, the 
simple unifying laws of basic theory 
cannot. The argument is Illustrated 
with real examples, many drawn 
from quantum mechanics. El 6 
paperback E7 .95 

The Nature 
of Explanation 

Peter Achinsteln 


concentrates" into one poignantly Jerry Hadley sinp it so ^P^ssjveiy 
simple phrase: “S’ella sposa non m t. and attractively. In both promjc irons, 
deh siati figlia.” 


hard to take. But this is 

determined by the nature ofra**. wumwi rpneats the opening 

in which (he hlcnd of hcroaSf young hero Mamante was Bernard first aria in C minor, a key quite 

heroics - and comedy is^rifla* part; at Glyndebourne. Bi t he D mjnor in wh j 

always subtle or smooth. ItkbSX : Haitink and Trevor Nunn base theire 
actor’s plav in ihc nineteenllKS®. on the Vienna revision of l 8 ’ 
grand manner, offering a which Mozart SS? mw 

the leading player, upon £§: part. for tenor and added some new 

success with the audience miciaa® -music for him. 
fall. Derek Jucnbi as CyraiujiaiR -i Trevor Nunn's bold, simple 

fully to the challenge sm K . approach at Glyndebourne is evident 


from the opening scene. Inside the 
huge translucent box with which John 
Napier encloses the stage. Ilia stands 


unrelated to the D minor in which she 
began: the strange smile that crosses 
her face at this point gives the first hint 
of the insanity which overcomes her at 
the end of the opera. But when, in her 
tranquil second aria, she and Ilia 
formally curtsy and wanly circle one 
another, the resemblance to the 


to endorse the French bourgeois m 
of art and love as being important L 
not serious. Poetic invention is above 
all a distraction - as Is literally the 

rase when Cyrano uses his discourse on in the general acting style lire ubruni 

nte/rSSL*' "JEST'S r>i C Gui u h( ; from sear changes between a comic manner 
SS!® n 0 B.. l K marriage between verging on farce and over-loud 
Chnstiah and Roxane. dramatic empImSis is sometimes w litilc 


Susanna/Mareellina rivalry in Figaro 
contradicts rather than interprets the 
the aria becomes a piece ot 
rather than 
,estion that 

. . crewua-wp- , ..hen she has 

which unnecessarily cmphufeitf-V her griefs very directly to the audience. R fl eet j n g glimpse of happiness with 
vacuousncss of the nations of pRi both the plight of an individual human Idamante . 

Iniiuiiiige nml love on which tit ^fc - ‘ being and the suggestion t of ^rnytmea productions retain Electra’s 

huilt. Crete are instantly. . economically J uryoresie. d’Aiace”. and 

established. Oriental influences are extended version of 

stronger still. The women wear also 

kimonos, the men resemble. samura, ^markable piece in which wi eerie 
and stylized gestures from Noh drama Passage for piano oboes and 

are used at moments of crisis. anticipating tlectra's phrase 

Idomeneo prostrates himself to avoid h ■ {JygJ- graphically 
’looking at his victim, and the whole Omb^ min X?onnelle 

company merges into one ternfied P ^ much farther, pushing 
.body at the. approach of the^simster into caricature .and 

>snad( 


The emotional weight of this phrase 
is almost sufficient to compensate for 
the absence of Idamante's ensuing ana 
“No. la morte”. which both 
productions omit, following Mozart s 
own cut. Salzburg, though, cuts the 

K receding recitative as well, and 
irther weakens the climax of the 
opera by severely abbreviating the vital 
recitative in which Ilia offers to die in 
Idamante's place; yet it is the unselfish 
love of Idamante and Ilia, as expressed 
in the passages omitted at Salzburg, 
that makes Neptune relent, as his first 
words make plain: “Ha vinto amore , 
Mozart's very direct expression of tneir 


in fnct, Idamante is much more 
persuasive thart his father. Luciano 
Pavarotti (Salzburg) sings Idomeneo 
Generously but monotonously. Philip 
Langridge (Glyndebourne) with chilly 
precision: neither realizes the full 
potential of the role. 

The orchestral contributions reflect 
the different approaches. Levine and 
the Vienna Philharmonic provide 
sonorous support for an elaborate 
staging which promises more than it 
finally delivers, Haitink and the LPO a 
sharply pointed reading which is the 
ideal foundation for a production, at 
once intense and lucid, which reaches 
directly to the heart of the opera. 


The periodicals, 1: Agenda 


Dick Davis 


the nature of poetic language and how 
this differs from language which 
engages with quotidian and contingent 
reality. 


This leads to the final 
which the production poses: 
enjoyable - and niidicnrt " 
extremely positive “ 15 
theatre's real message, dial the 
still fall on our heads. 4s 
Tariuffe, also currently sli 
Barbican, reminds us? And 
vacuous play ns Cyrano ? . 
deserve the cxjwnditure ol 
considerable resources of llw K* 


M , HilUakes as his starting point the 

Agenda, Volume 21 No 1. - ::sfcmdht; - 

ifcpp -£2;SUbseripfiom, £8, ; Agenda, : v UJtfdcasW fqV 'Fqsc/st' ; ' 

Publications, 5 Cfanboume CWJrtf 
Al bert Bridge Road, London SW11 

Agenda is now approaching its iwenty- 
fifth vear, and when one considers tne 
mortality rate of small literary 


i an e ssay i n^cates how 
magazine .has broadened 
beyond its firit father defensively 
Pound ian limits. The poet whe » feds 
driven to intervene With his rhetoric in 
the public world of history, and 
H litics is also 


-5 .spsiSB SSHs® 


an ehthuaiastic supporter of his worlc * Th e final scene, however , is a disaster. 

.was unable to resist, When hypocrisy ; .The panegyric to. ; Louis which 
ips combhied with power, 6s it' could .concludes the play Is meaningless 
. beby the Qiurch, itseemed Invincible. ;Unle4sU is takcnseriously. Opinions 1T ,, „ , 
'.ThiStsubjpdt was Incorporated bv ? iffer Wlo why MoUferO wrote it, but in Harold HoDSOtt 
; Molfore iqtqhts hektplay; PomJum ; { erms of the Play Itself the king’sofficer - 
: A* ^an Unscrupulous adventurer Dom! > a ■ -He must.be as t 

• ■ q - ''- ■ impressive and convincing in his own 


Pacific encounters 

Is nurhaps 
aualencufi ft 


..risked 

.remote. 


. Juari can.do.jjiuch to get hi4 own' wfty.. 
as an Apparent — - ■ *' 


. arent man of good he oaii do ■ •* ■ 9A“® supemhtural effects at the 1 A 

ertect disguise for the niap of ;• ' The; iinwillfogriess . .16 ■ give this. ,.C 


wasthe 


i .. ’i;, P^- r _ r: 7**^B**»"' *«*. uip >rmi| VI ;■ • •“ 

05i,re i he 5 ,e ourti tbq pariesyneits duels in, line with the way . 
conventions °f remedy. It needed the' ..me RSC presents this play as a T - "'*• . , 

— - e tb . 6 0 fg ak0v . s ^"^"udoiixs A Supplement to 
- . . a ' i ‘uwiittic « iivruinvu in thdTLS, August $ a P tai J} Cook ‘s Voyage fo the South 

Wfrrote-Tff^H ffein thefollowfog years, 27;. ,;I982)/ In ; that play. Bulahov a P !atforni performance 

and brought this new dimensiontbthat- depicts * * ' K n ‘ •- ■ 


Jean Giraudoux ; 

Supplement to Captain Cook’s 
Voyage to the South Seas 
Cottesloe Tli^atrc 


i : ! ; : -;l. . 


ts Louis as causins 


ha) subtle for English 
(or perhaps even for English 
actors), tile iwo plays address 
them Selves to Iho same qumiliuii: Is it 
possible for two distinct cultures to 
meet together without producing war? 
Thq Trojan War says no: sooner or 
wler Hector (I know, the point is 
disputed) will lose his self-control. - 
■Captdin Cook, more optimistically , 
says ycs.Tlio ridiculous Mr Hunks, put 
to the same trial as Hector, may mure 
or less maintain, though sulkily, his 


Hector reaches the Wi* 
endunmee wlieu AjnxnufWB® 
Mr Hunks is subjected toihrig 
when lie finds a native enjJJJL 
model of frozen scIf-co'ilf^R 
Mrs Hunks, Indeed Mr 
the greater, because AJWJj 
shrinks from Ajux, but il l ^| 
evident, from liertighlly^^jl 


still a schoolboy 

AndrtDcu.sdO 

is ensured that the - ^Must men stand by what they write/ 


This book offers a new approach . 

to the definition of scianfific 
explanation. Unlike standard 
theories, It focuses Initially on 
explaining the act Itself, to which 
reference muat be made In order to 
underetandwhat an explanation is 
and how It can ba evaluated In ihe 
sciences. The ■Illocutionary' theory 
of explanation here developed is 
brought tobear on many key Issues 
In the philosophy of science, and 
contrasting philosophical viewpoints 
are assessed. £22.50 


The Nature 
of Mathematical 
Knowledge 
Philip Kltaher 

Is mathematical knowledge 
absolutely certain? Does 
mathematics develop In a 
completely different way from the 
natural sciences? T radttlonally 

Philip Kf (chords book breakb wfthtfils ■ 
tradition , it develops a systematic,: . 

account of mathematical knowledge 
• and mathematical reality which ! 

recognizes Important similarities 

between mathematics and Jlis 
sciences, arid which Is highly , :1 

relevant to cument controversies 
about mathematical practice and 

education. £15 . ■ 


Unit Lilia TnwnerJonessMjjJ 
liuvina a jolly good tline. 
Banks's relative sclFconUjl^ 


[•. '.Salzburg is dominated by the an 
S'VNeplune himself;, as ■ In Ponnelle s 
■‘•''. previous stagings, most recently file 

v Metropolitan Opera version^ 'shown on aDanwin; ,,, — v , „„ eunu. m •«*- . ■ • r 

> Oiantiel 4 and soon to be repealed, ihe Y aness at Glyndebourne delivers the enthus i asm r a nd frequently a knock- 

main feature of the set Is a gigaptjc w ^ 0 i e episode with H st °jjy about hostility) to them. But a 

! ( i head of Neptune, a stern, everpresent | mpass iveness curiously at odds with magaz j ne cannot survive for a 

'K reminder to Idomeneo of his fatal voW- b 0 th words and music. of 'a century on coat-trailing ana 

uu .. however, iconoclasm alone, and Agenda early 


of 


- and the 
considerable 


as oy their 
subject is clearly 
importance to him. 

Hill’s thesisis that poetid language is 
different in kind from the 
public action, and that founds 
disastrous mistake wastoconfose the 
two. He calls his essay Our Cordis 
our Bond”, a phrase used by the 


^ ^ ’• rt r ^ u m , ond the night Will pa^s in 

material, ■. making the hypocrite: . downfall by Withdrawing ^ Ws support n c^?, r se ®, n * n It is the only ono 0 “2^ general 

L he could onlv end from . the .plevwriBht ‘.after the °^^ r ^ ut *oux s one-act plays which he re J°t c ' n 8 instend of in a shoot-out. 


conies . unexpectedly -gj 
charming scene lead only 


> 1 i" ?'• ' S£f"2 turil, r h b rtog bom Jtw\ l6 its cdnfipanfonT. piece 

I !} \-W e $ ^iLi_kewise, .when; Mol ifere 'Molten (reviewed i 

_ - 

the play by fotrodLdng Sl'J m a .^Slesiastlcal ’ oppoStfon to' Tartuffe. intended to be a 

deus ex madi/na. This suits Bulgakov's purposes and he master P ,ece . and, more importantly, it 




ie of poetry does not - indicate 
ind of contract with empirical 
(or in- Hill’s paraphrase, 



The play begins with some amusing r . . 

dialectics, during which Giraudoux. most quietly erotic Scenes 
with a bland disregard for repfom, my gqud luck to encounl tar, , 

makes Oulourou talk as familiarly of : Now this is Where 1 the, 

iverrwoj ,„d Glasgow and J ?™ Ihe 

»ftS' -.Mr :-- Bank*; a mhn>M>'>nS the 


»atB. r, I %ebournrt a tment« 1 

’ figures. It lacks the clearness i of Hue iccm in the temple is much takes poetry |n|uage i indicite ‘ 

some 

"reciprocity. ■ * covenant, fiduciary , 

mg&pi- 

reminiscent ot Humpty Dumpers 
argument with Alice on the referentoof 


. __ ___ poetry imracnwiy «***"—/» — - 

- and tije versatility of John Napier’s l ' LJJSf thin Saizburg’s . where issurely why it hps been able to altrac 

' Glyndebourne design - or, ,n ^ e v J 1 / ®5 the crimson-robed priests are imposing ma j 0 r poets to its pages.whi^intur 

- c , Ponnelle's own Metdesign, whjch had " e . cn n ^ S pa^ cu i ar ly interesting way. has been the key to its continued 

Banks and \w . the effect Withgauze vistasof g ? T °^ r {5 unn i s ,ble to draw upon SUCC ess. 

(Nlzwar Karnnj), P r6Vld iS| v; - temple, harbour or seashore m.the But l revor I’.um . 
with perfect propriety^ j_ : • • . ■ — 

w TKftw vpjirs on: ‘Heavy Wearier J 

• " ^ Ulil • ■ , ' n thls‘ ^ve^eea^ose associated with 


IBWMinn iUtWJSS. .. £T . tZ. * Hill “nur 

The most, notable earlycontnbutor symbol ^ 

% .v. "SSSSHtv* , : ,r Tfier 'du 

■yi.. iji ir j. 1 I,'. t*‘ championiJ in .JJ? u ,i t hPn und reminiscent of Humpt 




: 14 


m 

W: 


fis : ah instrument for ■ Som 0 f the ncace within, 

* tropic speech on |he it h ere need; not. I# $*r ir 


The TLS ofAugust 10, 19331 aimed ihe 
following review of P. G. Wode- 
house’s Heavy Weather: .* ■ t . . 

Four years ago,' in one of bis rare 
prefaces,. -M t P. G. Wodehouse 
confessed; •■ that he could ‘ hot tear 
nimself away from Blandlpgs Castle, 

Sriop. lt'wbuid be a very extraordinary 

tWna indeed If ariypne “ 
j _f palcT ff : , visit in Mr 
!J< companyf to that : noble pile , 

y Heavy feather (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. ne ) o t he Empress 

^ rCsloijes 'tis Once a^in to tndt Sdppbn design . Q f ible n, n Jdet J 

V •#:■■■ Stlram“cnt publication 


sstSSSSSSS' “Sssaec 

SS5teesw“*' , -‘- 

toid ifflbury deserye. nil.thov fiet. and 


David Jones 


Roger Bacon’s 
Philosophy 
of Nature 
Edited by 

David C.LIndberg 

Central toBacqn's Philosophy was . 
the doctrine that all natural ■ 

cauaaijon occure by a proems ot 

radiation,©! which the ladiatwnol 

light Is a visible inBlartco and 

. thereforeaparadlgni^e- roa .. 

;. laraer of Iho two trealtsps edited and 

tr^nstetedlh this vdhinrie,' ^ 
mci/fabjfeefforid spoptyutoi T-iV 
represents Bacbria beatdnd fullest 
attempUo explore all the 

Implications of tWa dodtrine.The 

shorter work, DeepecuWs 

comburentlbua, explores the modM 

of propagation of light lllustraiedEW 


yeytrabrdinaty 


prtT aTvfii* Til' Mt WodthwnoV the su^tltulloii 




«U« (ffl0ddrd' myth . - 


truggle 

mbtrer-' 


his- pradileotidn for density ■ 
!sh language that, is 


Oolin McGinn - 

This bookipvesllgates eubjecllve 
and objective representefiofiB ot.tns 
worid. Analogies between -. * , 

eeqoridaiyauallUes and indeidcai 
thought are developed .and 
aiibieotlve rdpreaentelloiiBare 
argued to be in ellriilnabfe. _ £11 
paperback £5.95 
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American notes 

Christopher Hitchens 


to the editor 


On the opening page of Franz Kafka's 
America, the Statue of Liberty is 
depicted as holding, not a torch, but a 
sword. It is not dear whether this is a 
deliberate mistake or, if it is conscious, 
what it is intended to signify. The first 
sentence makes it clear that Karl 
Rossman (“a poor boy of sixteen who 
had been packed off to America by Ids 
parents because a servant girl had 
seduced him and got herself with child 
by him”) is in some sense Kafkn. The 
sword in the hand of the statue might 
be taken, if intentional, as symbolizing 
justice. Or, if subconscious, it could 
perhaps be traced to the image of the 
angel set to guard the bounds of Eden. 
Kafka, who never crossed the Atlantic, 
always had a great longing for the New 
World and seems to have visited it, in 
his imagination, several times. 

For his centennial, the Kafka Society 
of America and the Austrian Institute 
of New York have organized a 
travelling exhibition, ft has an 
impressive Rtid intriguing range. There 
is a first edition of The Trial (of which 
more later) and an amusing collection 
of the American reviews of the book in 
1937 - its year of United States • 
publication. The New York Times 
spoke of it as “morbid" and as 
displaying "posthumous .. vanity". 
Philip Rahv in Partisan Review saw 
Kafka's allusions to the “austerities of 
the Old Testament, where terrorism is 
the single source of divine authority". 

W. H. Auden called the dilemma of j 
Joseph K, “the predicament of modern , 
man while The Nation referred rather 
obviously if accurately to “spirituality j 
within the bureaucratic labyrinths”. In 
what must now be seen as an 
understatement , the New York Herald ' 
Tribune described the book as giving, ■ 
“a foretaste of Nazi justice". 

Prefiguraiions of the Holocaust are, 
actually, very much present. The 1 


radical writers, Soukup and opinions. The engagement of hi* 
Holitscher, published separate intricacy with Kafka's imagination will 
accounts of their voyages to America in take a finer pen than mine to depict, 
1910-1911. and both of them caught but I'll he there anywav. 

Kafka's eye. Holitscher was serialized 

by Die Neue Rundschau . which makes + • * 

several appearances in the exhibition . f . . .... , 

and which introduced Kafkn to aspects V America fascinated Mtttcleurnpa, sn 

of modernism and to the work of , ? Mitteleuropa continue to 

Thomas Mann and Robert Musil.- fasc,n «de America. I have n tailpiece to 


If America fascinated Mitteleuropa, so 
does Mitteleuropa continue to 


Holi (seller's hook was in munv ways TO. as * 1 s P ar *igraph about the 
critical of America, but it celebrated ,. l ian Heilman controversy. Hie 
the continent -sized openness and “ ls P ut c about Ms Heilman's veracity 
liberty of the country. Kafku's own i urns ’ P* r * '■ not 10 whole, on the 
novel is full of impressions of figure of Julia in her memoirs, who, wc 
spaciousness and generosity, for all of f.£ e le A d to .understand, is drawn from 
which its author must have yearned. It ,lfc - A variety of reasons is given for 
is not a cheerful book, but it is free of n P l “dually naming her. But the chief 
claustrophobia. characteristics are well enough 

marked. She is American; she has 
Max Brod decided to entitle it substantial means of her own; she is 
America instead of the author's more drawn to Vienna by the prospect of 
inefancholnjy The Lost One. His being personally analysed by Freud 
influence is everywhere in the and she becomes consecrated to the 
exhibition. We see his testament on radical anti-Nazi resistance. 


influence is everywhere in the 
exhibition. We see his testament on 


everywhere 


Kafka's legacy, and his sturdy refusal -n,.™ „„ , .... , 

to carry out the instruction to enact an nJJlewi ^ - V ' ■ fTO 

auto da fe with all posthumous peop e lth whom such nn individual 
manuscripts. It’s well argued if a bit rln?! T U d b 1 c P nfus f d - Muriel 
circular; Brod simply says that if Kafka Gardine j' *? as ' on . tbe face of it, the best 
had really wanted “a hdfocairst" of his Code Name It a**' b ? ok ’ 
papers he would not have asked such a AmLrnl w M y ‘ Me ” wirs A °f ™ 
devoted admirer to carry out the task “ m erican Woman in the Austrian 
y ,ne ,asK - Underground may have one of the 
One person who must be giad of "? ost cumbersome titles since "Closely 
Brod s renunciation is Ms Use Esther Observed Trains”. But it can, at crucial 


liiwyci*. Asked if she IkuI ever spoken 
to him ulioiit the old duvs of Muriel 
Gardiner in Vienna. Ms Heilman 
rejoined. “C'crtnintv nut". The 
suggestion of self-evidence in that 
reply is not, to pm it carefully, in 
balance with its vehemence. Whvuot? 
Why “certainly ikii"7 

Hie liming of Ms ( iardii let's hook is 
fort nitons, but it does add point to the 
argument I KM ween Lillian Heilman 
and Mary McC.uilhy. That argiuneut, 
however much it is occluded hv the 
conside rut ions of personality ' and 
loyalty, is basically a how history, h 
muy not seem to mutter all that much 
whether Ms Heilman borrowed 
“Julia", invented her or wrote about 
her once and now cannot find her 
again. But, given the way that we all 
still live in the .shadow of that period, 
exactitude about its history must 
matter a little, It we can't “find what 
occurred at Linz" we can still surely 
' v ’ dl tbc ,wn ®hief protagonists 
still living, to find nut about “Julia". 

[A letter from Sir Stephen Spender 
on this matter appears on the facing 
page.] 


family") and that ciassof feminio. J 

zursr n " d 


Dramatismand 

Logology 

ilr - Please let me state my great 


epistemology suggest a perspective distinguish between everyday meta- 
along these lines; Surrounding us phors, many of which they use un- 
wortfy animals there is the infinite critically, and accurate statements, 
wordless universe out of which we have The more impressed one is by the 
beengraduallycarvingouruniversesof unmistakable intelligence and logic of 
discourse since the time when our science, the more odd it seems that its 
primordial ancestors added to their apologists can use words in ways that 
sensations words for sensations. When are totally misleading, 
they could duplicate the taste of an j hope no one w ill answer that 
orange by saving “the taste of an “accident” and “chance” are principles 
orange", thats when STORY was derived from experiments in quantum 
born , since words tell about sensations. D hvsics (or heredity) itself - as if, at the 


wit li the sociology ondTiinrsh * Sir - Please let me sum 
WSK andcrlvW b? 25 S tratitiKle for Ihe generous allotment of 
[Jiivnl Riitsmtm's to “Reasons for readingKennelh 


■md'ih" 0.™^,^'^' > flS latobert M Ada m^forb i; 


umi the now-forgotten articles bi 
jifon, men m the old UfewU* 
Ms I'.lircnreich chronicles the my* 
white collar discontent 
rcs|K*clahlc and predictable V 
disco nteiit which in relrospectl 
the muss delinquenciesofaEerpS 
seem mcvilnhie. By making ctoE 
nL*i WO fl } rl!,cr sensors - the "PH, 
Philosophy" marketed by fiS' 
Hefner and the early novels of Ptf 
Roth - she shows how men am 


Family, Marriage 
and Death 


are totally misleading. 

I hope no one will answer that 
“accident" and "chance” are principles 


review (July 15) does not give a ELMER L. BECKER, 

balanced account of Sally Department of Pathology, Univer- 

Humphreys’s The Family, Marriage sj of Connecticut, Farmington, 
and Death. From her own point of rn J nnect icut 06032. 


- Margaret Alexiou in her function. 
(July 15) does not give a 


sympathetic leaps, and exercise the 
intuitive insights, required to write 
better history. If true, one can only 
regret their inability to use John 
Keats's negative capability and still 


urieh he hadn't found so muen to bom , since words tell about sensations, 
fnroive But his review contains one whereas Nature can do no wrong 
Arfnr of fact. Referring to my theory of ( w hatever it does is Nature) when 

STORY comes into the world there 


error of fact- , Re« 

innouaoe which I 


■first called drama- 


lanoilflae wmen i aiUKl come* uuu me wunu urci«. 

tkiic' and then baptised Mogological , enters t h e realm of the true, false, 
Adams says that “noth these terms are j lonesli mistaken, the downright lie, 


Adams says that “both tnese i terms are 
Burkean coinages'*. I did give to 
"dramatism” the specific meaning it 


honest, mistaken, the downright lie, 
the imaginative, the visionary, the 
suhlime, the ridiculous, the eschat- 


in visible goblin. Inability to predict in 
certain situations cannot make the 
behaviour of "states of excitation" 
(particles) random (whatever that 
means). The "paradoxes” that now 
form part of the body of physics are 
surelv not written off as math- 


view, of course, some of the charges 
she makes against Mrs Humphreys 
might seem serious; lack of reference 
to the engaging but outdated and 
unconvincing Marxist depiction of 
Athenian society by Mrs Alexiou’s 
father. George Thomson; failure to 


Connecticut 06032. 


The SPD in Exile 


tiomson; failure to 
to modern Greek 


<has in Webster's Third New Inter- ological (as with Hell. Purgatory, sure i y not written 
national Dictionary, "a technique Heaven; the Transmigration of Souls; e matically insoluble. 


Hoffe, his ex-secretary and in this P°‘ nte and in important ways, be 
matter his legatee. She owns many of authenticated. 

thn» 2r? nal -n . m r S TP tS ? n ™iiig . T J|e first and the main consideration 
liu T f) and lhou E h sh e has is this. No witness living, and no 

■ . . u° p ? llI ! , B P a B c of the me mo'rs that endure, have any record 
manuscript to be included, she refuses or hint of any figure resembling the 
her leave to have it photographed. She obviously conspicuous Julia. Except 
is Prepared to sell the archive but for a for Muriel Gardiner, who has been 

5»i!!h! f nc !-i. so far ' l ? een [epeaiedly disowned by Ms Heilman as 

me reach of any library or institution, her original, there's no trace of another 

One of Anthony Powell's charnrten; A Ch Ame J ic ® n f adicaI female in the 
remarks somewhere that (I quote from Muripi° r! Hin More . lhan thal * 

memory) he never fills out nn Gard * ner s personal story was 

‘ rm vrithot.i L H foin B S wel known to all tVose who had had 
used byWalla^^tevens an ^mg. to do with the Austrian 
AubreV Beardsfafand 5EH“- % 


visitorsees Kafka’s sisters, who were to' m e, nory) he never fills out an 
perish in the ovens. Jizchak Lowy, a L ns - urance fo,m wthout imagining it 
Famous actor in the Yiddish Theatre being processed by Wallace Stevens. 


- j \ , whose performances enthralled Kafka ve “? d by Aubrey Beardsley and BuE^' t0 J f° Se .P h 

and .w note conversation aroused' his' end| ng up on the desk of Franz Kafkn » ul i'nger, _ former leader of the 
; 11 ' ; ^ He would be more queasy still ifhe^w , ^ ai - HI - ive .! 


socialists and she still lives 

Hasddlc. went tome same fale^T^re ‘"^ew ]er,ey She is well 

are reproductions of Yiddish Theatre .^ h,cfl Ka ™ embellished one of his H . e . rberr ^ ^ Sterner, the 

advertisements, usually from (he old . io Milena”. There is a horrid t ^ arch,ve sof t hf Austrian 

Proper Tegblatt, which serve as a mgenuity to the thing, even as it IS£lS?u Wh u Says t a[ sl,e has no 
reminder of the world .we have lost. “PPeare in (he catalogue, and it stavs . hlstor Y« b ° th .individual 

KaflcB'e f nrma . i(> ; on (he retina for 'too lorta Thp and political, was and is familiar to the 

obS,’ indSXd exhibition is, unlike Kafta t.IvtS «™P who survived that period. 

a ™ nd America. December S Wi >'t 


In order for it lo be worth reading ai 
this stage of the game, a book about the 
sexes in America must meet all or most 
of the following qualifications. It must 
be original (not just novel). It must 
nuve a bit of wit. It must respect, 
though it need not revere, elementary 
biology. It must not he snobbish about 
popular culture, which is where many 
of the most sensitive registers are 
located. It must not content itself with 
being iconoclastic about role-playing, 
housework and orgasm. It should at 
least try to make a suggestion or two. 
Barbnra Ehrenreich's The Hearts of 
Men (Doubleday Anchor, $ 13.95) is by 
these standards a very good hook. It is 
both audneious and reflective. It is nn 
attempt to reconsider recent social 
history in terms of “the flight from 
commitment". Ms Ehrenroich 
proposes that the original [[Kempt to 
escape from commitment, family and 
routine was made by males, and that in 
many ways feminism has colluded in 
the continuation of this process. By 

mob-inn fkie nn J.. . L " I 1 J 


. H -IS 1 - \ 


Ie grouD who survived SS ^ J , 01 in,s process. By 

! tessssa tiSSSsSS; 








not. realtzfld, until I spoke with Dr Asocimion' n r L ‘ an l ua e« 

exerted by the United States, ^o 

. Author, Author 


honie. , He Was, among 
one of Lillian Heilman's 


hpth the religious conservatives (who 
nre dire about "the breakdown of the 


Tune has, if anything, accents 
me -single culture. Now, forinsiai 
that homosexuality Is far more ta 
und acknowledgecf than hereiofa® 

is paradoxically narder to stigmatisi 

unmarried man with the suspidoeth 
he is “queer”. Finally, the inciua 
awareness of stress and anso: 
leading to an enormous fear of thedi 
life male cardiac crisis, has led mnjt 
conclude that career ambitions at 
family cares are just too murtt 
combine. Ms Ehrenreich is m 
incisive about the new .tyranBja 
cardiology, and its accompuijq 
narcissistic emphasis on Im 
exercise and the cult of the persoaalitj 
We have seen Ihe instability -til 
the i ndignity - of the bond basedai 
man's earnings and a mm 
dependence. We cannot go bacfoi 
worlti where maturity md 

"settling”. often in it3W 
desperation, fur a life perceivedsi 
“role". Nor can we accepl fo 
nightmare uuomie of . the pop 
psychologists' vision: a world vrtw 
other |wuplc nre objera i 

consumption, or the . date 
encounters of a “self" propelled); 
impulse alone. ; , . . . 

The Hearts of Men has been laiid 
about a lot in my hearing. It is ok a 
the best books written about men bj* 
womun that I can think of. raj 
nieiitinning it because in a few year* 1 
suspect that it may be recalled as t 
small but significant luniing-pbml- 


logical usages, "the oocmne or me 
Logos 1 ' (referFing to Christ as "the 
Word" in the Book of John). And 


their way communicate, only our kind 
of animal can gossip. There was no 
story before we came, and when we re 


thouah “rare" . as early as 1 820 there is gone t h e un ivcrse will go on sans story, 
a secular meaning, “the science of KENNETH BURKE. 


The way these loose words are 
sometimes employed seems all the 
more sloppy when one considers the 
.momentous contexts in which they 
appear. To a critical reader it seems 
certain that they must reflect mental 
slackness, evasion, ignorance - if not 
deliberate obfuscation - and are of a 


practices which in many cases two 
thousand years of time ana Christianity 
have rendered substantially different 
from the distant classical precedents; 
absence of discussioh of the relation of 
kinship group. to . ol *° s 


Sir, - I am sorry that your cor- 
respondent J. W. Bruegel (Letters, 
Julv 29) found mv book Exile 


father, George Thomson; failure to respondent J. W. Bruegel (Letters, 
draw attention to modern Greek j ulv 29) found mv book QHe Politics 
practices which in many cases two during the Second World War dis- 
tliousand years of time ana Christianity appointing. But he realty does not 
have rendered substantially different appear to have read it very carefully, 
from the distant classical precedents; ffe might be less disappointed if he 

absence of discussioh of the relation of | iat j_ 

kinship group (genos) to olkos • , vas contact between the 

(“extended family , including slaves), L ^ Part „ an d the SPD in exile 
even though MreHumphreysstopcis before ^ ex (, es qame t0 London, both 
the far more ^ * l,nctl0n bipartisan and through the Socialist 

between oikos and polls (state). Workers’ International. That is why 

But it is particularly unjust to Labour gave the SPD cash before 1941 


But it is particularly unjust to 


words", synonymous with “philology". 
(I confess at first I did think that i had 
invented the term.) 

This might be the place to explain 
• why wo terms for the one theory. 
Though my aim is to be secular and 
. empirical, “drantatism* and “logo- 


154 Amity Road. Andover, New 
Jersey 07821. 

Lillian Heilman 


deliberate obfuscation - ana are ui * r hnractcrlze Mrs Humphreys as having 

breed qadei ?^^ h ?. n SS'^says “ransacked the tomEs of classical 
“natural philosophy . Lnance . says . deaden j ns detail” only to 

Hume (Treatise ofHimm Nature Athens jn 


1,11), “is nothing real in itself, and, 
properly speaking, is merely the 
negation ot a cause ... . Chance 
can only destroy this [ie. causal! 
determination of the thought, and 
leave the mind in its native situation of 


Athens in deadening detail” only to 
draw negative conclusions, when in 
fact both Mrs Humphreys's findings 
and methodology are of the greatest 
interest, since they show, in a model 
demonstration of how the sub- 
disciplines of epigraphy mid archae- 
ology can be combined, that families 
did care about one another, and 


and why it both invited and then 
arranged for its exiled leaders to come 
to England. Bruegel is simply wrong to 
say “there was hardly any contact 
between Labour and the SPD. His 
assertion that “for Gillies the SPD 
refugees were a human not a politi- 
cal problem is contradicted by the 

evidence in my book. Why does 

Bruegel think Gillies took Vogel and 
Ollenhauer to the Foreign Office it not 


fflijql. eoistemologv. My “Dramatism' article man. concerning her legal acuon sub j ecl t0 0 “supenor com- 

k&l". (Si The International Encyclopedia of against Mary McGarth^yjfsheclai ms binatjon of chances", must at least 
- ihe Social Sciences ) features what we that I bore a message saymg that an Qbey (hc laws of pro bability. 1 

r-m|: humans are (the symbol-using animal ) * fXTeceiS this not as having any finahiv. bt 

edai|. ; Logology is rooted in the range and Miss McCarthy. I have receivca no |q ind , cate onc way in which th 

Mia) ft-'- quality of knowledge that wc acquire such brief fro !^ ti ^ ^ r H ,Sd I about lhe P roblem m, B ht well f 
idtui wMn nur bodies (nhvsiological organ- anyone representing her. indeed But j t mU st not be a matter of 


increasingly so after the Peloponnesian for a political purpose? And why 
War -a conclusion, because it is based s h 0 uld the SPD’s leaders visas nave 


humans are (the symbol-using animal ). 
Logology is rooted in the range and 
quality of knowledge that we acquire 
whfin our bodies (physiological organ- 


isms in the realm of non-symboiic have not _. 

motion) come to profit by their Heilman since many years be fore these 

232 Sude for learning the events. It is regrettable, in view of the 

nrhiimni mm/pntinnal mediums of doubts as to Miss Heilman s veracity, 


presenting 
seen or ti 


being subject to a supenor tum- ^ stQnes and bones rat her than on 
bmation of chances , must at least . . |ion which prov ides a useful 

obey the laws of P r ° babl 1 JfJ' bu t onlv reminder not to take too seriously the 
this not as having any final tv, but : only hol izing classicists who contend 

to indicate one way in which thinking P ? At h| ns lost the war with Sparta 
about the problem m, S b ! " partly because misogyny was de- 

55J. Jfh'toSK J Jl* toying Ita fabric of her socety 


arbitrary, conventional mediums of , that tie 

communication called “natural' lane- to which Mr ”^ b f H n r s N r ® f ^' ^ f Such 
"*ges (atop which all sorts of special- did not check these facts ^ with ; me. Such 
d nomenclatures are deveWd. an invention cot e r a jjy; 
ch wi,h- i,s particular ktp/ p£ 

#**)• *1 Siso Christopher Hitchens’s “American 

Logology entered as a necessary Notes - Qn p858.] 

rm m connection w«th my work on ctcphpn SPENDER. 

>rds and the Word” in the Rhetoric STEPHEN SPtNUtK 

Retition. And I am haoov that Mr ,15 Loudoun Road, London nw 


But it must not be a matter of filling 
cracks in stone with loose plaster) 
FRANK GOODRIDGE. 
Department of English Literature, 
University of Lancaster. 


uages (atop which all sorts of special- 
ized nomenclatures are developed, 
each with ■ its particular . kind pi 

insights). 


that Athens lost the war witti unarm 
partly because misogyny was de- 
stroying the fabric of her society. 

A number of the essays in Lhe book 
quite consciously represent work “in 
progress": Mrs Humphreys hesitates to 
draw conclusions before all tne 
available data can be collected; there 
u icn -j niimiwr of sillv misonnts and 


; Among this week’s contributors 


warehouses 


particularly to be dreaded The Gazebo '. ***• Wished^ fc l»L ^ ru *T” rope ' ■ 

SiSsS a ass ssssats. usr- 


published next year., 


ak The Maitthik 
will be published 


Professor of Phjloso- 

Collqge, Columbia 


S. S. pRAwra's Heines Jewish Cotttb 
was puhlishud last week- 

MicKaki. I’iu-stwicii Is Reader in His- ! 
lory at the University of Durham- ; ] 

Ct AUDI-. Rawson's books 

liver a/td the Gentle Reader: Sutma 

Swift umi Our Times. 1973- . . 1 

Carol Rumrns's collection of 
Star Whisper, was published receoio 1 

Tom Shipphy js Professor of &i^ 
Language and Medieval Literature 
the University of Leeds. . 

John Stokes is the author of r 0W' 


term in connection with my work on 
words and the Word” in the Rhetoric 
of Religion. And I am happy that Mr 
Adams was kind to it. There my pages 
on St Augustine’s conversion from 
“word merchant” as a teacher of pagan 
rhetoric to his ecclesiastical role ns a 
Preacher of the Christian Word get me 
to the centre of tlie distinction between 
the “creativity" of God’s verbal Rats in 
the first chapter of Genesis and the fact 
that any new verbal distinction, if but 

Li!.. !. I.tlmtavmnl 


on Past and Present (August 5) 
'.Kenyon makes no reference to 


friendly and constructively critical ; 
article contained in No 1Q0 of the 
journal by the distinguished French 
f historian, Jacques Ie uoff. Le Goffs 
The Nature of assessment otPast and Present is such 

1 HCn aiu readers of Kenyon's piece would 

Chance not recognize that the two writers were 

_ , . . ' ' _ ■ „_ n f ■ ll ty discussing the same journal. 

Sir, - In reading We would abo like to draw your 

2 JSl 3rtS Davies’s Goland the readers’ attention to . tommenL ■ 1 the 


inai any new veroai aistuiLuun, ,« Pippard of Paul Dayies_ _ _ -Oiew Danes of Annates n.o.y. t 

byviriuebfUsnovelty. Is to that extent New physics and by ohm ^ ^ ary 2933; “it is interesudg 

“creative". Here the two deflnUionsd Heinz Rt Pagels's The Cosmic Code l ^ , one and the 

“logology" (the theological Word of am once again, as often before, lining c ^ racterlstic of a 

ihe eighteenth century and the secular astonished by the use made of the n sp jc ^ b th in regard to its 

words of lS20) arc by analogy one. . VB g U e and myster.om words ctanoe^ SoHonW Search and Co % rigour of 

1 - l!. 1. • 1 ] UUI j a lact and accident . Even those, 11 y ... • c mmlitv. There 


“logology" (the theological Word of 
ihe eighteenth century and the secular 
1 vords of 1820) are by analogy one. 

In his 6iographia Uterarla (the last 
footnote , of Cnapter . IV) Colc.ndgc 
observes that “When two distinct 
meanings are confounded under one Qr 


and “accident". Even those, uxe yy 
reviewers, who are fatty aware t!l ' 
“there is nothing that is not tr 
outcome of the meaning of a message 


remqve the equivocation, either by tne 
substitution of a new. word or by the 
appropriation of one of the two or 
more words,' that had before-been used 
promiscuously.” .And ' "When this 


and allowable. 


if she claims bem 2 subj f ecl h E at teSl on stones and bones rather than on been asUe d for by the. Ministry for 

saving that an bmanon of cha " c “/ ^ f Ql fo t - speculation, which provides a useful Ect>n0 mic Warfare., giving, as its 

woufe do" to obe ? lhe 'TO 5 - of p ° fi n b J 2' hut onlv reminder not to take too seriously the reason t he fact that it was keen to get 

•received no tbis as hav,n 8 Fl "S' S*® psychologizing classicists who contend lhe8e men to the UK ... as they are 

“ Heilman or to indicate one w^r in * 1 f U at Athlns lost the war with Sparta needed for a special purpose if that 
ier Indeed 1 about lhe P roble . m m 6 !If rfiLo partly because misogyny was de- purp osc was purely humane? Labour s 
eard from Miss But il musl not nl-S erl g stroying the fabric of her society. attitude towards the SPD both then 

nan’s veracity. Department of English Literature, 2 rORress " : Mrs Humphreys hesitates to wise. 

refers, that he University of Lancaster. dravv conclusions before all the Furthermore, the Foreign Office lira 

s with me. Such available data can be collected; there consider the use 01 exiles «ofn 

0 easily, have , „ _ , 5 are also a nymber al silly misprints ana GCTmany. aS.ft 

ther Mas Hell- .. ( Pnct 2Jldi PrCS0Wt . other gntf, of- jjasfe^' B ^ , altnuVgb fh ' ' 

McCarthy. fSee.v rAttSl t. ■.> R 9 ,A^,. tfaaf . - Humphreys is - rejected for iabsons 

ns’s “American Sir ^ VYe notice that in his comments; u n s^oi a r)y 5 or that (be book, : oven; dei|r . r do go to some length^to W® • 
on Past and Present (August 5) J. P.' though its ^format; prpvpnts It from explain why. Vansittartite views_were . . 

SPENDER 'Kenyon makes no reference to the pi ^ e nlina a sustained argiiment. does ^ powerftiF wKhin th? ; 

,2s SSSl: y and constructively cntiqal K ot Conla f n mU ch of interest ed use to more surprisingly . w.thln the 

London NWS. ^ a ‘y containcd in N o 1 (fo of the 5tudent5 0 f lhe anrient world. . Labour Party Jhd T rfp. adduw a 

journal by the distinguished French MARY LEFKOWITZ. number of 

lrCOf and Present is such Departments of GreeJc and Mass* Bnregel could bear to return to my 

* rCU1 SSdere of Kenyon’s piece would Wellesley College. Wellesley, Mqss- s tudy for just a little. while, and tookin 

^Sffi" eTSWCre achusetts 02181. • 

Sl ss bj°Brian Psvchoarialvsis ■. 

■s’s God and the readers attennon to a comment in the YSyCllOandipia British and SPD policy. Indeed, any 

D. J. Bohm of review pages 0 J no ftf{f int i 1 ' bgJZ and XJicfnrV ■ truly dispassionate reader would agree 

■ Cosmic Code, I j a m-& ailfl lUStOry tha t this constitutes one of the mam 

1 often before, to find [in this book] the tone ana . , . themes of my book. 

made of the two spirit which jire jMW^erlsUc of a Sir> ^ p el er Gay is one of the very orob l ein5 I explore hi Exile • 

i words "chance" journal which, bD i h a 'J j( f|“ ^courof few of whom it cannot be . said that ^relv complex and my own 

1 those, like your devotion to restereh and to the ngow ^yone who. takes psyLhoanalysi!: f^'!TO et _ tio ^ ( 'f may not be to 

fully aware that debate, is of remarkable quabty. i 0US ly should not te taken Mnqusly. mt ^Tp , especially when, asm 

that is not the ,is no Past and Present ^school -andso it^swith real sadness that evcryonesxm^p 

ine happens “by schoSly debate whidi unfo^atdyw ^ Wr ian a psychological [P^ision based: To .suggest. 



t-i\c 


I 


of Annales E.S.C., 


students of the ancient woria. 

MARY LEFKOWITZ. 

Departments of. Greek and Laiiri, 
Wellesley College. Wellesley, Mass- 
achusetts 02181. 

Psychoanalysis 
and History 



; ot a 
to its 
gourof 


lis no rast ana rn»en . 

much the better - but there is a v ality. 

an openness- and a senous quality of 



0 or if [ bump my head on a cupboard & a 
door I may call it an accident beCau^ ^ bUshed ^ 
that i? a very, rough 


language journals” (review oy 

GeSet of Peasants; KiugfP? and 


collection of articles fust 
Past and Present). 

‘ R..H, HILTON- i 


[emphasis addedl IhatTfaU to offer chapter and verte and ■ 

cannot get elsewhere (Letters, June ortiy ^glarlng mistakes and ; 


ii- •' wWchdfwil*tt*'4«PitWK ijHfitftVeisnl 'Study, • •• _ _ 





hen say that h is evident to \ shouldhave bumped it at one spot 
sense,: Common sense, hQm a particular direction, at a 

•— Jlffiiranf a ft PC 1,1 a! m .1ap mrxmpnf U/Hcfl SOlltC OT Hij 


WssSZ&z 

1 ' I'V; ; clissfcal doctrine of the tocr humour. 


T. H. ASTON. 
Editor, Past and Present. 
School of History,. University of 


A- « 
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When two people talk, what are the 
chances that they wdl understand each 
other or even try to understand each 
other? Because we live with certain 
fixed personal and cultural prejudices, 
because our aim isles&toseek the truth 
than to dominate, subnut or maintain a 
comfortable relationship- and because 
of many other factors- the chances of a 
mutu aloud fruitful journey to the truth 
would seem slight. 

Psychoanalysis aims to counteract 
these restrictions. It is a method 
designed precisely to persuade the 
truth out of someone who is reluctant 
to understand himself. By “free- 
association" the censor is by-passed; 
by "evenly-hovering attention’’ the 
analyst picks up cues about what is 
really going on behind the superficial 
presentations of ordinary speech and 
thereby enligh tens the patient. Or does 
he? In his book Narrative Truth and 
Historical Truth the American 
psychoanalyst, Donald Spence, 
vigorously challenges this notion, 
maintaining that the pressure on the 
patient to make sense - to produce a 
coherent narrative - isso great that the 
analyst is merely given a satisfying 
gloss. And even ifthe patient does 
manage an unorganized presentation 
the analyst will construct his own 
meaningsoti this relatively blank sheet 
of paper. 

The persistent search after meaning 
tends to subvert the modal stance of 
free-Roaling attention end leads to 
premature structuring of loosely 
coupled associations. It can also lead 
directly to incomplete and ill- 
advised ("inexact’ 1 ) interpretations, 
which may produce additional 
resistance: and interfere with the 

because it succeeds. 



Once a mistake of communication 
has been made the error is 
compounded by the analytic set-up: 
Thepatient speaks id lib; the analyst 
replies only when he chooses. Many 


of the patient’s remarks meet with 
no response; when the analyst does 
speak, he will probably respond only 
to a partial number of the patient's 
statements. Because only some of 
hk utterances receive a reply and 
because the replies are often 
delayed, the patient is in a poor 
position to check their adequacy or 
truth value, nnd many unwitting 
errors may go unchecked. 

And there is worse to come. Even if, 
by extreme good luck and diligence, 
the interlocutors do manage to 
establish some sort of realistic 
communication the chances that the 
analyst will be able to convey its 
substance to his colleagues are very 
slim. Psychoanalystic “case-histories*’ 
are a myth and a delusion. From what 
goes on in private between analyst and 
patient, .as they come increasingly to 
understand each other, through 
nuances, intonations of the voice and 
shared associations, a kind of 
shorthand develops which is quite 
bewildering to an outsider. Tape- 
recording tne session is of little gain as 
the machine records the words out not 
the unspoken thoughts. The 
psychoanalyst, because of his training, 
has "normative competence"; the 
specialist’s shorthand by means of 
which he can discuss generalities about 
practice with colleagues but which 
giveshim no access to aparticularpiece 
of therapeutic work. 

Spence then proceeds to dismantle 
psychoanalytic theory: when a certain 
procedure or idea is named it acquires 
a reality of its own which may have 
little to do with its actual worth or 
meaning. As an example he refers us to 
the concept of "therapeutic alliance”, 
which, as the words suggest, refers to 
an unspoken agreement between 
analyst and patient to work. together 
for good. Spence shows, by means of 
quotation, that not only was the idea 
originally based on meagre data, but 
that (hose writers who have since used 
the term do so with a mistaken 
knowledge of the circumstances and 
way In which it was firsf Used. 

freq«hcy with wiiicn they are ffieffafla'' 
the prestige of the users rather than 
from any intrinsic value and accuracy. 

These criticisms have not, of course, 
suddenly appeared out of a dear blue 
sky, Philosophers haye always-kept us 
alert to. the elusiveness of truth, and 


many of (lie best-known comment mors 
in the field of literary criticism have 
recently called our attention to the 
wrongness of rending a single true 
meaning into a text. Psychoanalysts arc 
well aware that some patients are 
gifted in the weaving of seductive 
stories ubout their lives; indeed, they 
have written about this very hazard. 
Spence however, gives us n critique 
that is more forceful, persuasive, and 
comprehensive than any hitherto 
offered. How well can the 
psychoanalyst defend himself against 
n? Spence's argument that we can 
never successfully penetrate into the 
privacy of the consulting-room without 
cross distortion is right, as is his thesis 
that psychoanalytic theory depends 
more on prestige, repetition and 
laziness than on a thorough, realistic, 
and comprehensive search for an 
Accurate way of describing the 
interactions during therapy. But I 
think that some defence can be made 
against his assertion that analyst and 
patient end up as complete strangers to 
the truth. 

Despite the fact that the 
psychoanalytical setting is one in 
which, all too easily, one participant 
can brainwash the other, or both be 
involved in a folie-d-dettx, it cannot 
prevent the partners from unwittingly 
revealing themselves to each other. 
Moreover, Spence does not do justice 
to the seriousness with which two 

E eople will strive, in the interests of 
eating, to overcome obstacles in the 
way of truth. He writes as though the 
prime interest of the psychoanalyst is 
to establish the historical truth of his 
patient's life and this is just not so. 
Certainly, Freud ■ based much of his 
theory on his conviction that childhood 
memories could be reconstructed in 
analysis, but on the whole, the main 
concern of the psychoanalyst is to 
establish current truths about the 
patient's psyche, an endeavour which 
does not entirely depend on (although 
it may be greatly enriched by) a 
reconstruction of the past. Indeed, 
Charles Rycroft, in his definition of 
interpretation, does. not include the 

awareness and therefore facilitate 
integration by making the patient 
conscious of processes within himself’. 

Following this critique 1 one would 
expect Spence to suggest that the 
psychoanalyst approach his task with 


greater humility than at present. Icmk 
more carefully into the degree to which 
lie projects Iris theories on to the 
proceedings, question a technique 
which facilitates failures nf 


which facilitates failures of 
communication between analyst ami 
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_„et curelv be a rare instance 
r 'the* teaching 6 of history figuring 
? f l a h n -lection 8 manifesto. Andreas 
S.^mtreous° n Panhellenic Socialist 


short of a revolution in the study of the 
modern history of Greece, both inside 
and outside the country, a revolution 
in part prompted by the need to 
explain the historical antecedents 
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Karamanlis’s activities during the 
wartime occupation remain something 
of an enigma. He rejected, we arc 
told, both collaboration and armed 
resistance, “which he saw as pursuing 
unacceptable aims”. None of the 
various resistance movements re- 
flected his own political ideas. When 

«aSjSt3S 


opinion of Karamanlis and in this he is sba i. v s t fl rt and little of Papandreou’s 
largely justified, even if he is perhaps ^^“['campaigning rfieloric has 
over-mehned t 0j give Ksramani^ rhe J f “ y been implemented. Certain y 
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tell whether they are merely bS shown at peak viewing J 
up it coherent but merely d!S.: national holiday, was that the British 
pattern - the farmaflnn nf/ul": ...ar<>pmiaBed in the macabre ploy it 


the centre of action must lie outside 
Greece, in the Middle East". In fact it 
must have been apparent lo the entire 
political establishment by the summer 
of 1944 that Greece was about to 
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benefit of the doubt in assessing his 
motives and to gloss over some ot 
the less attractive features of his 
first premiership. But overall this 
biography constitutes a major con- 
tribution lo our understanding of the 
convoluted post-war politics of 
Greece, and is perhaps the best 
biography of any individual Greek 
politician of modern times, in any 
language. 


so far been implemented. Certainly 

Papandreou has introduced a new style 
to deck politics. (His minister of 
culture, Melina Mercoun, once 
described Karamanlis as “a splendid 
hunk of a man", introducing thereby 
an altogether new dimension to sexual 
politics.) PASOK’s victory, coming as 
it did a few months after Greece s 
accession as the tenth member of the 
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European Community, has served to 
stimulate a new wave of interest m 
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small number of organizing wnnt to convince them of: aoJ* 
principles; satisfaction in seeing a attunes, comes uncomforlabk 
previous explanation (eg the presenting psychoanalysis as 1 
primal scene) come lo life again in m0 rc than a form of props 
new circumstances; and finally, Indeed, there arc Dassaees In 1 
satisfaction m finding corrcs- 


between 1955 and 1963 that was 
the precondition for the post-war 
'economic take-off which nos 
transformed Greece from one of the 
poorest countries in the Balkans into 
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ember 1944, George Papandreou s 
government-in-exile had already 
decamped to Caserta en route for 
liberated Greece. 
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pondence between events that are 
separated in time and space. There 
is no doubling the aesthetic 
value of these different satisfactions. 
Even though they should not be 
confused with the historical truth nf 
the resulting interpretations, they 
should not be dismissed as having no 
significance in their own right. And 
we may come to find that it is the 
excitement of the discovery, in 
finding an explanation or in 
participating in its unfolding, that 
accounts for its therapeutic effect 
much more than the substantive 
nature of the reasoning. In other 
words, it is the interpretation as a 
creative net - as a piece of narrative 
truth - that takes precedence. 

There 1$ some appeal in this line of 
(hmight. It helps us to escape from the 
■ narrowness of the 'early and scientific 
model of psychoanalysis and brings us 
more into the present; it lays emphasis 
on the imaginative role of the 
therapist, on his ability, like that of the 
artist, to stimulate new thoughts nnd 
feelings and create rather tlinn 
recreate; and it reminds us that there 
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more than a form of prepay 
Indeed, there are passages In nisi 
makes such damaging criticte 
psychoanalysis while comimiii 
commend it that one md 
momentarily, whether the ri 
exercise is n subtle attempt tow! 
his eoliengues. But it isn't, 

Freud believed that the trodi 
heal. Unfortunately he got bog 
down, for various reasons, bi 
obsessional pursuit of it, edl 
followers have done the saaie.1i 
have to extricate ourselves fiook 
error without losing sight of tbek 
that his basic aim was a fniitftla 
Spence makes an attempt todofal 
ultimately fails because he Itrss 
with the debilitating feeling thairi 
not matter whether our interptftffi 
are true or not. 

Erich Neumann's Creative 
Essays, translated from the GHta| 
Eugene Rolfc. has just been reisssf 
paperback (264pp. Princeton i«l 
sity Press. £5.WK t) 691 01848 *■ 
essays, by one of Jung's Iww 
pupils, explore the psyche asites* 
of religious nnd artistic mrg 
Their subjects are "Kafka's Tmvt 
"Chagall nnd the Bible”, Oeofgir* 
Freud anil Jung. 
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_ eliminated with a canister of doctore eX p cr j eilce d. 
oxygen. The programme provoked a 

■ healthy uprour in the press, questions Woodhouse has 

in parliament and protests from thc Karamanhs's pnvate 
' : British Embassy. But. despite the fact has enabled him to 
: '■ rtiat the minister with overall light on hitherto pi 
responsibility for television formally Greece s recent pol 
■. .• .4 fmni the nntahlv the reasons 


dissociated the government from the 
view propounded in “Mnimi 4U . the 
deputy director of ERT. the novelist 
Vassiik Vassilikos. insisted that the 
programme was his "pride . It is, 
moreover, u fair assumption that the 
paranoid xenophobia that suffused the 
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geographical context, the economy 
(including foreign economic relations), 
communications, social structure, 
population, mass media, religion, 
education, literature, music and thc 
arts. Many of these chapters 
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decision to go into voluntary exile in 

1963. He is able to demonstrate the b y“he dictatorship and by 

way in which the Palace s support for disBStrou y s attemp t to overthrow 

SraSTA' “■ Makari “ in Cyprus ; „ 
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turned to Karamanlis to rescue them 
from the chaos nnd humiliation 


uioDort for occasioned by the dictatorsmp ana uy 
STSSS the disastrous attempt lo overthrow 
pagos had. President Makarios in Cyprus, 
to outright Moreover, the posl-Colonels Kara- 
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stages of his political career was to 
bring about a relatively long-lasting 
rapprochement with Turkey, within 
eight years of the catastrophic defeat of 
the Greek army in Asia Minor in 1922, 
n precedent that gives some hope of an 
eventual end to the present GreeK- 
Turkish impasse. We learn from this 
volume that Venizelos was mag- 
nanimous enough to nominate, 
unsuccessfully, Kemal Ataturk for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

The peaceful hand-over of power in 

■ _U. l.arl ^ n inVPfl almGSl 
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leading authorities in thc field, they 
are for the most part massively 
documented and together constitute 
the greatest repository of up-to-date 
and accurate information about 
Greece ever tu appear between the 
covers of a single volume- At times, 
however, as in the chapters on 
literature and music, the contributions 
can degenerate into a mere catalogue 

of (frequently minor) luminaries in tne 
field. The chapters on the poll tic a 
system (Gunar Hcring is surelv right 
in arguing that the downfall of 
"the Colonels in 1974 has offered 
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beqiuse all I hujnan actions are, in the enough, wheh set beside the im- 
end, inexplicable. , po^iBle fealj of Shacklelon ,nd Sis 

. Dr Beimet must have realized this- companions in the Antarctic in 1915 
because: he , nowhere .defines the P“£ bot h men worshipped at the same 


straight 


problem that his friends warned him 
qould not be solved in a scientifically 
respectable way, It soon becomes clear 
that he. is not examining a problem at 
all/ but selecting stpries to illustrate a 
■ thesis. He writes that his “main theme 


shrine. Was. the heroism of Edith 
Bone, sentenced at six(y-one to seven 
years solitary' confinement in a 
Hungarian. prison, of a different kind, 
lacking even the solace of histrionics? 

' Some of the best stories in the book 
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; Given that one in four of us is destined 
to die of cancer, and that a good 
proportion of . the rest of iis will 
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is to offer thc fruits of cxP 6 ?™? , 
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authors wisely deprecate Hit 
that we should alwuys bcOtJJjv ? . 
doing something. Doctor] tftjJS 
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competence With comp^sion. . , 
little to interrupt", i 
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k; set fair to be replaced by an equally • 
distorted Ideology of the left. . 

i No Country is more burdened by its 
past than Greece, yet the level of 
popular understanding of this vast 
t; : neritrige is not high; Since the earliest 
■} days of the independent Greek state. 

3 the teaching and study of history have 
r : been seen as crucial weapons in 
instilling a sense of national unity 
p into populations widely scattered 
L; throughout the Near East. Wlien a 
L. hapless secondary school-teacher not 


strove, 


?SHf S& SI#i2 


uneven 


secured his 
accelerated 


i • me teaching ana stuay or msiuiy „ iccess r u llv for nccelerarea enuy raw . -------- October 1981. 

, \\ been seen as crucfal weapons in J^San Community, there are Tist Jjwjmnl ™ ^ 

,■ instilling a sense of National unity re i at j ve |y'fc w revelations, although we Undoubtedly gnd be 

■ into populations widely scattered { ^ thgt Karamanlis was the ' K^ a , ma ['! p.f-h^he wilder excesses of 

, i ssSrSsss 

ESatfssw.'sa sssss aajv 

t«* ^ underground schools that purportedly he was oongeu — ■ — 


success in oxojvlhhm ««y 
military intervdndopjn Greek MlWg, 
a major source ofpoittical.inafabJHty in 
fhis reritury. In tfie 1960s it had been 
Andreas Papandreou who had b^. 11 
the pTincipa^ bugbear of & primitively 

SS-S-On- mw 


are rmured by some .odd refdrerfces to ; 
"the dictatorship of Konstantin II fsicl 
and his unsophisticated colonels and 
Tito’s "resignation from the camp of 
the socialistic countries’ . Inevilaoly, 

perhaps, in such a massive compilation 
fi riin-munries. On pace 2JU 


anti-communist and ultra-na.lonans pise 210 

officer corps and.it was fear m hra ■ ^ Uam (surely correctly) that Greece 

possible ascendancy that precipitat contains -little petroleum" while on 

thc 1967 coup. _ aKe 310 we are told that “recently 

The rise of PASOK, founded as discovered reserves of petroleum ore 
recently as 1974. has been meteoric, said to exist in abundance . 
and its convincing election victory in ^ lengthy documentary annexe 



underground schools that purportedly 
kept Greek culture alive in the face of 
■Turkish oppression, were essentially a 
cherished myth, he was pilloried in the 
press. As one of his critics put It , even if 
the "krypho skholeio” was a myth, it 
should none the less be sustained, for 
such myths Were essential to. the 


Doorway 


The - basic parameters of j Greek 
historiography were set in the mia- 
hineteerith Century by Constantine 


, n Mm . . . , . ... ... _ r .7 hineteenth Century by 

cancor, and that a good little lo interrupt", i .. p apbrrigdpoulos in nis effort to 

SrnKht ^ A*?®' resl , of ,ls wil1 ' Much of the hook is silence the Austrian historian J. P. 

Fnu b L' 1 L d i le in °“ r slc fP. w e may ^[^^iv oracricfll matter o ^l. 1 . FaHmerfiyer for his temerity in 
all very touch hope that this book will ryiievT^iwicRl palti; ttAjSKl suggesting that not a drop of pure 

read, by 'Uiose who have Or«k bipod flowed in the veins of the 




Where it .rood by the roadside, the frame for a view. 
U made the step from one weed-patch to the next 
A metaphor. TfX chore towalk .m>.s 

ssji-assssaiie--. 





, Inl n 'j 'briefly and systqmaU^'JJ.'v^ 
’lhnS appalling is 
t hi 6 anti callousness '- “In 

Lri p8 tieni ? ga ” 1 the y jssf m 

& h V the rootofjomj^® 


f. Faltmerfcyer for his temerity . in . , 
l\ suggesting that not a drop of pure 

: j Greek bipod flowed in the veins of the , 

fe modem Greeks.' •PaparrigopOufoS * j ' ; 
k ad tfmbra ted ■ thethesis of SnunbrokCn 
E: coridnuity . between ancient; Byzantine 

! ):• and modern Greece; to which a new 

t^l has been given by Prime Minister 

Papandreou. 1 s assertion that the roots 
■- of soqi'alisrii are to be found Jh the . • 

b-’- " I -M... ; i «r-i vnlfl ‘ ’• » 


I am to-night, by . fire ‘o^g d»- togrey 


Section victory in A teuathv documentary annexe 
~ ~ contains a translation of the complete 

text of the 1975 constitution, a list of . 
Sbinets since the liberation in October 
1944; a chronological ^leofprmcipal 
events since the outbreak of the wirm 

indeoendence; a mosl useful, nsi o 
nost-^var election results which are 

5g**fcS3 ,o 0 *c ab t£=r h a 

1 r. • • '• leadi ng political figures in . 

fact, the abiding impression it teaves is 
that it is difficult to see the Hellenic 
wood for the Teutonic trees. We learn, 

h . for instance, that there. were precisely 

;v '■ V’. 1 "' ■ * ,7 777 recorded cases of ^wnooping- 

•V| -i .f irt-7A crad nr^ CimnUed with the 




.much experience' 
OTflclusiona' are cle 

great simplicity. , 




great simplicity. . , . -. wffiraV be ihdy .'mrks; - 

thf y (efnedyfor severt ."^tcbpofaiy'hjstory^ias.ibeerij ^hnd 

squad., miW pain of all Jnefid-; Nttddy 


femafos, a minefield, scarcely • . 
[rfihftUiUVer^tid'Siiglossed over 1 . 
tool: 'textbooks arid, : ■ until - • • 


, : And.tra.ch^yh.e’bf 

' , nw«oos“n'm; 


and such key concepts in 
ing how Greece, actually. 
mesa (influence or tafc 




which • . ' - • . 

: ■ . 

comes as Sfese.expcctations niay' : *3,%® T&riks p^ ihe^«ileiab*c 

. Shock, borhfe.inori-UB by: some honS: litmus hope hot .^tablfrbrdarf ifi there** < ' 

r Phrase: . «biif ail n p r 6 ?. U5 -PfiRr hnnk. . ■>*' c m? ; over the mu ^ H^^rWWn nothlne ' • — 


ms iii tho right places),; roltsfeii 
. .’ reclpiocal . dispensation of 
favbxurs). and pofyiltesut (Lnsttt^Mon-. 
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charismatic personality of iu leader taring M m mg £ jj“ 

(and founder), AndreasPapaudreou, and ^ uarl ^ migrants to Australia encountered the 

and tn the way in which he has used his part are not compacny seuie b prejudice that greeted 

££r%JSS= SSS-SS p-=S“ii£r-te 

sSw'SksS; iftSssfawftfg 

cronies. . nrtnn ui 1 s nB level of achievement prohibited, on the ground that the 


promote me iniereaia ui ms iiiim&kiuiM. „ 

£ mi i v (his soil, son-in-law and of considerable political influence 
American wife all have important posts significant number of Gr f e . k "*™f 
in the government or party) or old cans (besides Spiro Agnew), in itself a 
iniiw government reflection of the growing affluence 

cr0 ° , ... and astonishing level of achievement prohibited, on me grouna inai jut 

The Grothusen volume will long oft[ie Greek- American community. Greeks constitute a menace f to me 

remain an indispensable tool for the: community in which they settled , calls 

serious student of contemporary! Charles Moskos s Greek to mind the denunciation by Utah 

Greece. Yet most readers will acquire) Struggle and Success admirably newspa p Crs during the First World 
n greater feci for what makes Greece- complements Theodore Salout^ s 

licit . or fail to tick . as the case may be , a- magisterial Greeks in the United States 
greater sense of the quite astonishing (1964) and is particularly useful in 
rate of social and economic change thnt documenting the consequences of the 
has, characterized .he past three re»ndgre a . nagrajon of Greeks to 


newspapi 
War of 


transformation. Many of the older 
generation of historians, ami not a few 
of the younger, rentnin olwcssed 
with the publication of “uiK’kilola 
engrapha", or unpublished docu- 
ments, but recent ycais have seen 
the piihlication of a number of 
important works or synthesis and a 
welcome, and long overdue, emphasis 
on social and economic history, which 
.ire now mercifully free of the 
"subversive” connotations they carried 
in the 195(ls;iiul l%Us. A good example 
of these new directions is Yniinis 


to 1822. fails satisfactorily to enfc, 

exactly why the struggle for iS 
pcmlciicc broke nut when it did. ^ 

The curse of progonopl^ B 
anccstontis weighs particularly heav? 
on Greece ami the study of bistort 
all too often heen harnessed toS 
pursuit of the country's naj 
claims. Not surprisingly, despite; 
intense and refreshing interest in £ 
world about them, the generality 
Greeks are often ignorant of their wB 
recent history. Lately, however |W 
have been encouraging signs that fe 


Forms of luxuriance 


acumen ting the consequences 





decades, together with a fuller 1 
understanding of the cultural and 1 
institutional constraints against \ 
modernization, from books such as i 
Nicos Mouzelis's Modem Greece; i 
F««ts of Underdevelopment (1978) s 
and W. H. McNeill’s The Meta- 
morphosis of Greece since World War 
1 1 (1978). 

One of the most potent aspects of 
Papandreou's electoral appeal has 
been his promise to break the cycle of 
dependency that has characterized 
external relations since the emergence 
of the Greek state. Inevitably, 
relations with the United States, which 
in 1 947 assumed from Great Britnin the 
mantle of Greece's principal external 
pntron. have loomed very large since 
the election, and the tortuous 
negotiations over the future of the 
American bases have only just ended. 
The visceral anti-Americanism of many 
Greeks across the political spectrum is 
not always easy tor the outsider to 
comprehend. For this reason 
Theodore A. Couloumbis and John O. 
latrides, . Greek American Relat- 
ions: A Critical Review is a useful 
account of this critical relation- 
ship in the post-war world. American 
insensitivity to Greek aspirations - 
Lyndon Johnson once told the Greek 
ambassador in Washington that 
Greece was a flea on the arse of an 
elephant (the United States) - 
culminating in their support of the 
crass dictatorship of the Colonels, goes 
a long way towards explaining the 
upsurge of anti- American feeling after 
. the downfall of the military regime in 
■1974. ... : 

An interesting development during 
the past ten' years has been the 
emergence of the so-called “Greek 
lobby’’ in the United States Congress. 
This appears not to have resulted 
from electoral pressure exerted by 
Americans of Greek descent (num- 


second great migration ot Greeks to { ns!ancet that the going rate For the cemurv. 
the United States after the ending of dowry 0 f a g[ r | wishing to marry a Curiously, 
the quota system in 1965 (the first was doctor or barrister even in 1971 was volume hist 


the quota system in 1965 (the first was do cior or barrister even in 1971 was 
between 1890 and 1912). Between 1966 Australian $ 2 0,000. 

She counS" 1 ' annudly Gr S kS be n fits re a The history of the Greek diaspora in 

sociologist? Moskos is particularly modern times has barely begun to be 
interesting on social mobility and Its written and whole areas of, the 
political consequences. It is salutary to historical experience of the modern 
be reminded mar not only wns it a Greeks awaii ! their chronicler, notably 

GreekTmerican (Nick the Greek) the history of that very large niajonty 
F/\r thp hiocrpci nnt in the of Greeks that remained under 


E olitical consequences, it is saiuiarytu “ L.,, 

e reminded tear not only wns it a Greeks await their chron it ler, notably 
GreekTmerican (Nick the Greek) the history of that very large niajonty 
who played for the higeest pot in the of Greeks that reinamed unde 

history of stud poke.TS79l.000) but Ottoman rule after the e mergence ^of 
also that it was another, Dr George the independent state in the I 30s n 
Paoanicolaou the centenary of whose to mention the study of minonties 
JJfhk hSm marKd this vear, who within Greece itself; Turks Slavo- 
has been responsible for saving the phones, Vlaclis, Catholics and Jews, 
lives of women in their tens of A welcome j^nt contnhutbn in 
thousands through the “Pap smear”, this last direction is Marc D, Angels 
No doubt Moskos is right in saying that The Jews of Rhodes: The Notary of « 
Greek- Americans have yet to make Sephardic Community, & community 
their K mark on sport, although like those elsewhere in Greece that was 
surprisingly he makes no mention of virtually wiped out during the 
the base nail superstar Micky Mantle occupation. 

(Mantoiopoulos). If g rea t lacunae remain, none the 

Moskos claims that Astoria in the less within Greece itself historical 
Borough of Queens in New York , with research is undergoing a major 
60.000-70,000 Oreeks, is the largest c M WoodhoiJ se 
G reek settlement outside Greece or 

Cyprus. But strong contenders for this Karamanlls: The Restorer of Greek 

title must surely be London, with its Democracy 

huge Greek Cypriot community, 298pp. Oxford University Press. 

whose structure ana particularly whose £jg 

politics have not yet been adequately g jg 8225849 

studied, and Melbourne in Australia. 

Greeks, after Italians, now Thanos Veremis and Odysseas 
constitute the second largest non- Dimitrakopoulos (Editors) 
English-speaking migrant group in Meletimata gyro apo ton Venizelo kai 
Australia. Between 1947 and 1966 (in epokhi ton 

entered the^ciuwry” "ere si^Cnt 720pp. Athe ns: Ekdoseis Philippoti. 

the tradition of Anglo-con fonnily. To others (Editors) 

the pioneering study Greeks in sadostcuropa-Handbucb: Band III 

Australia (1975), edited by Charles Gpeclienlgnd 

Price, has been added more recently n r u, Vnnrtenhneck and 

Gillian Bottomley’s After the Odyssey: S?n P L?» nKh 

A Study of Greek Australians, which ? {EJ i ' 

focuses' on " a sample of second- 3 525 • 


entered the country a re?v j$BS£ ™PP- Athe ns: Ekdoseis Philippoti. 


Curiously, no satisfactory one- 
volumc history of Greece has yet 
been published in the country. But 
Apostolos Vaknlopnulos, one of the 
ablest of the older generation of Greek 
historians, is engaged in writing u 
History of Modern Tiellenism flstoru i 
ton Neon Ellinismou) on a monu- 
mental scale. This undertaking has 
now reached Volume Six (the first 
two volumes have been translated into 
English). The latest volume covers the 
crucial early years of the War of 
Independence and reflects the merits 
of earlier volumes in the series, namely 
a massive foundation of erudition und 
the refreshing absence of a conceptual 
framework. But despite the fact that 
Vakalopoulos takes over J, 000 pages 
to cover the years 1822-25. lie still fails 
to provide a wholly convincing analysis 
of the internecine strife that ac- 
companied the bitterly fought war 
against the Turks, just us ihe pre- 
ceding, and almost equally massive. 
Volume Five, covering the years 1813 

Theodore A. Couloumbis and 
John O. Iatrides (Editors) 

Greek American Relations: A Critical 
Review 

264pp. New York: Pella Publishing 
Company. 

0 918618 17 7 

Charles C. Moskos, Jr 

Greek Americans: Struggle ami 
Success 

162pp. Prentice- Hall. 

0 11365098 7 

Gillian Bottomley 


Klaus-Detlev GRotfiu^EN atid - — 

others (Editors) Gillian Bottomley 

Sadostcuropa-Handbucb: Band HI, After the Odyssey: A Study or Greek 
Grieclieniand Australians 

770pp. Gfittingen: Vandenhoeck and 208pp. University of Queensland 
Ruprecht. DM210.. Press ■ ■ 

3 525 36202 1 0 7022 1399 3 
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Australians 

208pp. University of Queensland 
Press. 

0 7022 1399 3 


the popular level. Recent yean foj 
seen the publication not onlyofsorw 
impressive school text-hooks but akc 
of notable efforts in Ihe field & 
popularization. The fifteen-volome 
l star in mu EUinikou Editions (Histm 
of the Greek Nation), two volumad 
which have been translated mte 
English, is a case in point. Superth ’■ 
illustrated, the volumes cover & , 
history of Greece from prehinok 
times until 1941 (significantly omittiii 
the war und post-war periods), ft* 
volumes dealing with the modtn 
period arc uneven in quality but some, 
such as Volume Eleven, covering & 
period from 1669 to 1821,are first-nx 
examples of haute vulgarisation. 

Greece is by no means unique an 
country that has experienced problm 
in understanding and in coming u 
terms with its past. If much remain*! 
lie done, none the less over tbeps 
two or three decades Modem Gnd 
historical studies have assure* 
attained the "lake-ofP stage of to 
develop ment. 

Marc I>. Angel 

The Jews of Rhodes: The History of 
a Sephardic Community 
200pp. New York: Sepher-Hermon 
Press. 

• 0 87203 072 5 

Yannis koliopoulos 
L isles: 1 kentriki Ellada sla mesa to 
19nu aiona 

400pp. Athens : Ennis. 
Apostolos K. Vakalopoulos | 

Ixtorla lou Nuou EllInhniQu: I mEgd 
elliniki espanastnsi (1821-18®!- . 
Voltmic 5, Oi proypotbeseis kare , 
vnseis ris ( 181 .^ 1822 ). 844m- - . 
Volume 6. 1 csotenki krlsi (I822-. 
1825). 1066pp. 

Thessaloniki. 


— he has devoted the best part of a life; he t 
_ ju«-n is quite clear about what he does not * 

)avid Freeaoerg like. This unsentimental attitude is 

— 1 refreshing, though as a historian he 

7 * n’Hiif st might have found space for a more 

H. A. D n positive evaluation of those qualities 

lacob Jordaens which for so long sustained Jordaens's 

Translated by P. S. Falla position in both the local and the 

ioAnn with 64 colour and 170 black- International market. The death of 
Khhe illustrations. Sothcby Rubens in 1640 and of van Dyck in 

^ wSons. £47.50. 1641 allowed Jordaens (who had in any 

! U o«S 119 3 case always been a little cheaper than 

0 8500/ in ot h er lwo j to capture an even 

a ■ „p C r ppnth- larger share of both markets; but this 
Of the peat tno of . J eve j nt ^ t " fart alone cannot account for the allure 

taste We pardon Rubens for To a certain extent the answer is 
CTodcrnt ■ ?. . drawing evident from the excellent body of 

occasions! in ^ h ^ dt succe5S of illustrations which accompanies this 
bW»S| jLjJf vanDyck’s nervous book; and no one is in a better ^osi- 
P’^nTlnto? handling seems pecu- Uon than d’Hulst to Pjvufcji 
refinem often with arresting comprehensive survey of the great 
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David Free dberg 

g, a. d’Hulst 

Jacob Jordaens 
Translated by P- S. Falla 
AjM nn with 64 colour and 170 black- 
SRiif illustrations. Sothcby 
Publications. £47.50. 

0 85667 119 3 

Of the peat trio of seventeenth- 

Srn.aste,We i «d 0 nR u b=n^for 


capitalized on the fashion for riding- revert to the massive female forms of 
school scenes, as well as treating a the earliCT years, 
range of mythological and historical The study of Jordaens, like that 
stones that are testimony to his Q f Rubens, has not been free or 
inventiveness. As a result of his designs controversy, sometimes acrimonious. 


Calvinist affiliation. This fact tjust 
remain central to any assessment of his 
secular themes, as well as some of me 
religious ones. One aspect of d Hulst s 
analysis which seems weak ** . , 
persistent attempt to attribute 


were uj cniuy o uiiiunm — - , , . nrovero ana wuic ^iviuim, ■■ _ — 

exporting sets through a tightly disarmingly candid about Jhis, in both f ar leas so with classical ones. In- 
organized network of dealers whose the pragmatic and the critical sense. He flufinfie| j by tbe modern approach to 
records are unusually weU preserved writes in his preface: interpreting Dutch genre paintings, 


and which d’Hulst exploits uj original intention to make a 

illuminating purposes here. complete catalogue raisonni has 

The representation of proverbs and been earned out only in l ? 

popular fables begins at an early stage [sic) his drawings (W4), as re^rds 

, tas (p we pardon miocns iui iu « w»a™ in Jordaens’s career, , notably with the his other wor s, nvtrbv 

nodern taste. drawing evident from the excellent body of story Q f the Satyr and the Peasant (the too great, and must be taken over by 

^ the evident success of illustrations which accompanies this S atyr thinks the Peasant js a magician, younger scholars. The pamtingJ 

x cause of the nt nervous book; and no one is in a better posi- s ince he can blow both hot and cold - produced in different versions by 

hand line seems pecu- Uon than ^’Hulst to proviefe a he blows on his hands to warm them, & 8 studio assistants, ***•>"« 

Sii^TrtSng comprehensive survey of the great and on his soup to cool it; the Satyr » copies, are too numerous forme to 

tia ! L to the subjects and sitters hi variety of subject matter that the artist ast0 nished and takes fright at such u 8 t and ^ approach 

5SSi. h,.vfn^ the case of Jordaens it produced. Jordaens painted a whole wizardry). Then in the 16S)s come the to completeness. Moreover, me 

portrays, but ' n _ p : e5 themes that were never numerous variaUons on the theme of poor quality of many of these works 

Udlfhralttofind any ofthw q attempted by either Rubens or van Twelfth Night (“The King Drinks”, has in a sense discouraged me from 

which so easityj redeem .to more D VC kaboveaIl the representation of the Old* Sing, so the Young efforts which would, I Relieve, have 

famous peers. W but the Flemish proverbs and scenes from T witter" and soon). All these themes been out of proportion to the valu 

ar t S nMhc S frequently wuntry life, idealized but still are frequently repeated - there ran 0 f the results. 

sremsto^erge on the vulgar. It seems recognizably local. In thisrespecthe ha ve been no The book presents a larger number 

- .J- akv m nrmnripR the ethnoBraphic link them — and we find them again in Jan , .v. «ainiin<H than ever 


occasional infelicities in drawing 
SS Of the evident success of 
Srial effect; van Dyck’s nervous 
refinement of handling seems pecu- 
Sy suited, often with arresting 
aSss, to the subjects and sitters he 
tUa race nf Jordaens it 
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be cntl 1, a «nH lively tan Steen, the two most genial j or d a ens painted a senes of works, etore, „-r nc i n TiBllv makina the 


interpreting Dutch genre paintings, 
d’Hulst constantly invokes the em- 
blematic works ol writers like Jacob 
Cats, and the allegorical renderings of 
Care! van Mander’s oddly outdated 
Commentary on Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, almost every time he en- 
counters a mythological subject. 
When it comes to the paintings ot the 
Rape of Europa, for example, he 
suggests the following passage front 

van Mander as a ciavlslnterpretatloms: 

Europa, seated on the bull's back, 
and gazing back towards land as she 
is carried out to-sea, signifies the soul 
of man, which is carried by the body 
through the sea of this world s 
troubles, and she gazes fervently 
from afar towards the shore from 
which she came, that is lo say God 
her Creator. 

It is of course impossible to sav that no 
rrvntpmnnrarv viewer would have 


°Rubens in particular, b* *. K 

patronage for almost forty years i after questionably the premier Famish ^ J pp s ue su bj ec ts. Only and subjects- from _ the evocation of any such complex 

the deaths of Rubens and van Dyck. ^ pestry designer of the century. In his dear 'y n M in th ' clear picture ■ of Jordaens s own jvorauon ^ lush nudes an d 

ar-tMSBSiga 
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Where the bora blows 


- Norman Stone : 
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n . F. F6LKEL and C. L. Cergoly 

*-fi i ^ - Trieste PnMitda Imperiale: 

SplendOTe'a hramonto del porto degli 

••• AsbilfgO; / - , • • 

1 [• !; 1 29ipp- MHah: Bompioni, LI 8. 000. 


county” (g ifilrstete Grafschafi) or • shows in this interesting book, he wns t| ie J870s and 1880s. and of amiM. 1 in 
Gorizla (or GOrz) came at the end of for from being the only one. the Italian world, which had absorbed 

the vast list of Habsburg titles. Trieste was a stew-pot of peoples. Jews for centuries past, the con- 

ImhE eighteenth cenlurv when the There were Italian nationalist writers sciousness of a separate Jewishness 
Ha^rS^^c^^auS tolr' with unmistakably Slavonic names was much weaker thiui in the muldle- 
Trieste KmeTA road (Scipib Slataper o? Giani Stuparich); European scene, where muss 

thf> Aimfrn-RInvBno misration of Jews was much more 


Trieste was a stew-pot of peoples. Jews for centuries past, the con- 
There were Italian nationalist writers sciousness of a separate Jewishness 
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amorno ue. pu^u ungu — instructed ever the Semmering 
between Vienna. and Trieste, which 
Bompiani, LIS.QOO. was proclaimed a fjee port and thus, 
■ . r, 0 .- ■ r - n v ' .like Leghorn in Tuscany, prospered 
sl, or, in Italian, Cqreo,. is a because it broke the mercantilist 

monopolies of other, decaying, Italian 
A d oat ic.lt s name is said to po^ jt attracted immigrants who 

wtew ithe Levant trade - Chiot 


there was the Austro-Slovenc 
architect. Max F&biani, the re-builder 


Jews for centuries past, the con- 
sciousness of a separate Jewishness 
was much weaker than in the middlc- 
Europcun scene, where muss 
migration of Jews wns much more 
recent- In Trieste, there were sepnr- 


of Ljubljana after its earthquake ate Ladino. llaliun and CJcrmiin r j C i nsiney wuc 

damage in 1895; there Was the Slovene synagogues; some of the big Jewish , ' i' ,. l|Use Jf their consonant^ 
musicologist and composer, Mario [amines were symputlic lie ' towards ns llwy later lwcame.«®3 

CoEOi. who took up for a rime with Italian nationalism (of which Emilio - ^tunics and clownish 

the Italian formerly Salomonc - Treves was an 'n/// Urtei mn prevent FOlkef iff 
vho tried to early exponent) while others were ‘".j . itc sympBihciicel v J 

there was the strarghtfoiwardlj; manor mu. like ^Xirouad. » 
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17(H). lie goes on and on aboj* 
Aitslrhin tinny - an excellent^ 
Imt nnt one for the language ot s 
dav I .eh fir. • 

iVdkel, echoing earlier wnKfW 

that Trieste Ims. “a ^‘“inSSed't* 
identity". Its allw» ^ 
tcmpltiiHisly on >hc Slnvs a ' . 


patronage tor aimosi rony y«»i» ql 

the deartis of Rubens and van Dyck. J 
Where the three artists may be seen ^ 
together, as in the Dominican Churcn {c 
of St Paul in Antwerp arid in the 
Augustinian Church there, tne 
superiority of Rubens is incontestable ; 
van Dyck, for all his clumsiness in these 
works, demonstrates the extent of his 
ambition in the characteristically 
powerful modulation of lessons he had 
learnt from Rubens and as a result of 
his trip to Italy; but Jordaens, 
particularly in the "Martyrdom of St 
Apallonia* from St Augustine seems 
to overstep the bounds of tolerable 
decorum. The work embodies much of 
what we find troubling in him: an .all 
too crowded scene, unnecessary ana 
, abundant foreshortening, frenetic 
gesturing (even the improbably mobile 
statue seems to gesticulate aimlessly), 

. the oddly genresque moment, ana 
; above all the blatant central action: tn 
this cose the simultaneous wrenching 
, of the martyr’s hair and the horrible 
extraction of her teeth. 

In this new book on Jordaens - the 
first full-length stpdy of the paintings 
■ since the monographs of Buschmann 
' and Rooses of eighty years ago - the. 
doyen of Jordaens studies remains 
alert to the shortcomings of the artist; 
indeed, there are moments of asperity, 

; particularly when It comes to the stilted 
' and dften schematized late style. Not 
- for. d’Hulst an uncritical readiness to 

: excuse the failings of the artist to whom 



Everything about Jordaens’s art and 
.rcnnnlitv sueeests aims that are vastly 
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Cogoj, who took up for a rime with 
Schdnberg; there was the Italian 
nationalist, Oberdank, who tried to 
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disputes. Some people imagined that it 
wos ; of Celtic origin; other people said, 
much more plausibly, that it came from 


was itself a mixture of Venetian and 


ne with Italian nationalism (of which Emilio - 
Italian formerly Salomonc - Treves was an 
Tied to early exponent) while others were 
was the straightforwardly matriaamte . like 
: of the *he stiff Veneziani tribe into which 
Lotario Svevo married. It wns mninly Jews and 
inguage half-Jews who produced “Trieste 
ian and 1900". Will anyone ever be able to 
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a glossily-illustrated 
which is more of .a 
nble tjuough selected. 


unequalled in ^urope". What g 

lackins is any attempt , to engage 
seriously with such questions as why 
have been Pfo- 


removed horn the slightly pretentious 
and by then old-fashioned moralistic 
reading of classical mythology pro- 
vided the learned van Mander. 
Jordaens’s intentions and the response 
■of most of his audience were based on a 

S different set of assumptions and 

now , . 

regard as eqrtby; never were ^th ere 
. Sore robust scene* of Meleager and 
Atlanta,, ■ Meftmry, md Aig 
Phlletnon and Baucis, Apollo ana 
Maravas - biit all of these d Hulst 
proposes to subsume wthfo the lofty 
moralizing mode 

from Cats and van .Mander. For the 
rest, however, this book is a worthy 
successor to the four-volume catajogue 

S»ndof thedra^ngs Whk^d Hplst 


SroinT— ntot 
bv far the most complete treatment oi 
hfa work. Neither Rubeas nor van 
Dyck have received so comprehensive 

a survey of their art and lives, at least 
motSnce Even’s outdated monograph 
iof over forty, years ago. 
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Reports on the Prophet 


Orthodox evangelist 


Robert Irwin 



existence. They had been memorized 
nnd transmitted (or, alternatively, 
fabricated) in order to give guidance to 
the community on doctrinal issues, 
legal matters and points of etiquette. 
The reported practice of the Prophet 
nnd his contemporaries provided their 
descendants with a necessary guide as 
to how a good Muslim should live. 

Reliance upon hadith was enforced 
by the feet that the Qur’an’s pre- 
scriptions could not cover all 
contra versiar issues. Moreover, the 
text of the Qur'an is not self- 
explanatory, for many of its verses 
seem to have been revealed in response 
to particular incidents which took 
place in the seventh-century Hejnz. 
Hadith , pools of remembered inci- 
dent, however, formed around each 
successive revelation of the Quran,, 
providing the sacred text with a context 
and an exegesis. In Ibn Ishaq’s life, and 
in Lings ’s version, this produces the 
effect of the Quran appearing to 
comment upon events nnd events 
commenting upon the Qur'an. The 
narrative of a man's life can only be 
constructed from such materials with 
difficulty. Fot instance the story of the 
Battle of Badr - of the victory of the 
Prophet and his Medinese allies over 
the pagan tribesmen of Mecca - has to 
be assembled from small particles of 
remembered testimony handed down 
from participants. The story that 
emerges is very detailed but-somewhat 
formless - historical reconstruc- 
tion through retrospective mass 
observation, as it were. 

The profuse detail of /larfWi-based 
Prophet's campaigns by Waqidl is a material has allowed other modern 
ninth-century work; so too is Bukhari’s biographers of the Prophet such as W. 
collection of/wrfi/A -orally transmitted Montgomery Watt and Maxime 


selectivity. Supernatural occurrences, 
such as Muhammad's Night Journey to 
Jerusalem and Ascension to Heaven, 
not re fe rreil to by Willi or 


Kyril FitzLyon 


Martin Lings 

Muhammad: His life based on the 
earliest sources 

359pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 
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Muhammad: his life based on the 
earliest sources reads well, its faintly 
archaic prose rhythms reflecting, 
however approximately, the staccato 
phrasingsand word order of the Arabic 
sources Martin Lings is translating 
(and translating very well). The style 
has echoes too of the Authorized. 
Version of the Bible and perhaps Mr 
Lings aims to provide a narrative of the 
Prophet's life on the model of the lives 
of tne Jewish prophets, as they appear 
there. However, unlike in the case 
of the prophets, very little of 
Muhammad's life can be deduced from 
the sacred text of the Qur'an. Other 
sources must be used. 

Since this life comes without preface 
or any real critical apparatus, it is 
worth remarking how late these 
sources are. The Qur’an apart, Lings’s 
most frequently cited sources are- 
Ibn Ishaq, waqidi and Bukhari. 
Muhammad died in 632 ad. The Sira,- 
theearliest biography, was compiled 
from oral testimony by Ibn Ishaq in the 
eighth century; the Sira, however, 
survives only in a somewhat abridged' 
recension made by Ibn Hishtim in the 
ninth century. The history of the 


reports about the sayings and practice 
of the Prophet and his companions. 
Lings’s life is therefore a compilation 
and abridgment of compilations 
and abridgments, and the Arabic 
compilations moreover were put 
together in a century in which the 
centres of political life and religious 


Rodinson to pick and choose from 
their sources, using “common sense” 
and the historian’s shaping craft, to 
create an image of Muhammad as, 
before all else, a political broker, a 
tribal mediator and. social reformer 
who was- ahead of his times. His 
motives'and tactics, and those of his 
contemporaries, are here made readily 
comprehensible- But the picture has 
been, created , only by a considerable 



debate were no longer in the Helaz but 
I in Iraq. Hadith were normally put 

down on pfaper at a. late stage in their been, created [.only by a co 
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Baltimore’s blessings 


are 

Rodinson. although they arc no more 
nor less well attested than incidents 
these writers do choose to make use of. 
Lings is free of this ralionalist 
prejudice and in this respect a more 
faithful transmitter of his sources. His 
book gives quite a good idea of whal 
educated ninth-century Iraqis would 
have known or believed about 
Muhammad and about their great- 
grandfathers. 

Yet, it is still only about one-third the 
length of the recension of Ibn Ishaq. 
Whal Lings has sacrificed are Ibn 
Ishaq's provision of ' alternative 
versions of the same events and his 
doubts (“It is claimed that . . etc). 
On the other hand a distinctly mystical 
gloss lias been given to certain 
Qm’anie verses uiul certain hadith. 
The Prophet as Perfect Man. the 
hierarchy of Paradises and the secret 
knowledge from the Prophet that Abu 
Hurayra dared not transmit for fear 
lest his throat be slit ar£ themes which 
have been discovered in the earliest 
sources, not invented, but Lings’s 
preoccupation with them, and with the 
underlying concept that there is a- 
mystical Hite who are in some sense 
closer to God than ordinary believers, 
is quite alien to the hadith transmitters 
and historians of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. They believed in a com- 
munity of believers, equal in their 
religion. In so far as they could 
conceive of a hierarchy it was racially 
and tribally defined. Although they 
sought to imitate the practice of the 
Prophet, this does not seem to have 
been an imitation that is close to the 
Christian mystical sense of imitatio. 

Towards the end of this biography, 
an ominous note is struck. According 
to hadith related by Bukhari the 
sedentarization of nomads, children 
disobeying their pnrents and the 
construction of high-rise buildings are 
all among the signs of the Last Days. 
Let readers beware. 


Constance Baihngton Smith 

lulia dc Bcansiihre: A Russian 
Christian in the West 
195po. Darton. Longman iiiulTuihl. 
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By (be lime lulia Kazarina, hirer luli.i 
Uc Beausobre anil later still Laily 
Namier, wile ami then widow of the 
distinguished historian, died in a 
Surrey old people’s home in l l *77 aged 
eighty-four, she had lung been recog- 
nized as a near-saint, a woman ol 
immense moral probity and deep spir- 
itual wisdom. She had acquired this 
reputation among n relatively res- 
tricted group of people who. accord mg 
to Constance Bahingtnii Smith. looked 
up in her “as to a shirets", the Russian 
equivalent- more or less -of an Indian 
guru. To the public at large her name 
became familiar shortly before the 
Second World War as the author of the 
bestselling The Woman Who Could 
Not Die, describing her experiences in 
a Soviet prison and concentration 
camp in the early 1930s. She came to 
this country after being ransomed for 
about £5Gu by her former English 
governess. 

Nothing in her early life had 
prepared Lady Namier to develop into 
the kind or spiritual guide she became 
in her mature years. Bom in St 
Petersburg into a rich middle-class 
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“disciples” who surrounded her mv* 
t ild age . and of visitors who carnet 
at her feel . Unfortunately, 7 

IH<I I'xpllllll 111.* M-'L'IVl of Ijdy 
success. I low did she do it? Th a . 
uetieial agreement among ibose»i 
knew Itci that she had a now? , . 
indeed a charismatic perscJXt. JoHN A. F* THOMSON 

extraordinary arlicuUt^j The Transformation of Medieval 


Retreading cautiously 


j, R. Maddicott 
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In an 

patent sincerity ana an 
present her views in striking’^ 
with considerable logic. This nX 
been SO. but it is something vfccfi 
haul to convey in descripiivepiQsefci 
Ms hnhinglon Smith does not atlas 
it. She does insist, however- 
I ady Namier’s good looks, eli 
appearance and dress sense, aL 
which, combined with I 

aloofness and air «r authority r, made ft. often thankless task 

her into an impressive figure of wha* demanatng *»«« „ conc ;hiii<if>« 

people, one gathers, stood in awe. 


foreword to what is the first volume in a 
new series, speaks of scholars and 
students who “thirst continually after 
fresh syntheses”; yet even in these 
days of proliferating journals, high 
productivity and supposedly unquench- 
able consumer demand, there is a 
limit to the amount of material 
available for each fresh synthesis. 
The hint of speciousness here is 
echoed in the later editorial remark 
that the new series “adopts an ir- 
reverent attitude to time-honoured 
t lire matrimony, the writing of histor- chronological divisions" . As far as this 
£,1 iMtbooks is not something to Der iod is concerned, such divisions 


_ ipsthooks is not something to 


from the institutional changes with 
which they were interwoven. The 
events of Edward IV's reign, for 
instance, are covered in one chapter, 
while the discussion of the kings 
policies towards taxation, the crown 
lands, parliament, the council and the 
courts is dispersed over another five; 
and the reader is not given much 
further guidance by an index entry tor 
Edward which merely lists thirty-six 
undifferentiated page references. 

The keynote of the text is wariness. 
This is an exceedingly cautious book, 
which follows the accepted inter- 


Uiifnrtunaicly, 
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Peter Hebbleth waite 

Lawrence Shehan . 

A Blessing of Years: The Memoirs of . 
Lawrence Cardinal S|whan - 
• 3l4pp, University 'pfNdtre Dame • 


confrontation. But now these two 
noble old men have passed away, and 
in the words of (he old Stephen Foster 
song, ‘We'll never see' their - likes. 



reputed to have sold over a million 
copies; it is memorable for comparing 
the illegitimacy rate of Sardinia and 
England in order to prove that 
Catholics wore more ' moral than 
Protestant. : Shehan hadnlt read the 

book 4 But next ' time ho met , the ' that the American ptstiops 

cardinal and Was a&ed the ritual on the touch-line- and' . made little su ‘ fenn B humanity . 
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home, she began by accepting religion 
as passively as the rest of her Family, in 
the form of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The real significance of the 
Christian revelation came to her in 
1926, following her slay with her first 
husband, Nikolay de Beausobre. a 
Russian of Huguenot descent, in u 
rented cottage in the grounds of a 
famous provincial monastery south- 
west of Moscow. That, she said, was 
where “it all began”, “it” took the form 
of “a direct message from Christ", 
explaining to her the spiritual meaning 
of suffering. Her interpretation of the 
message was that, for a Christian, the 
divine redemption of the world 
involved “.suffering shared with 
Christ". The emphasis on suffering 
became basic to her conception of 
Christianity. Mahy years later, in 
England, site gave a talk and wrote a 
pamphlet on the subject - Creative 
Suffering* which is highly regarded by 
her admirers. She also stressed both in 


in’ " His accoulit of the Council ner aumirers. arc ulsu sircmeu uuin ■■■ 
does nothing to dispel the impression "|||! fA, 
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Lnd' 

wi ilings ami her ruporteifranversaiki 1 
du not do her justice. For i 
her insistence on compassion alt 
participation in (he suffering of otiun.* 
there is little to suggest to those wk 
must judge her by her written ii 
spoken record that she hen! 
understood these precepts 
except, perhaps, in principle. Nor 
she appear as consistent or logics 
she ts reputed to have been, 
commenting on the Gospels, she wife 
approvingly of Herod's Massacred 
the Innocents as “an essential slips 
our (adult) spiritual advancema 
been use ... the entombed bodies i 
massacred innocents arc the essay 
purifying substance of God’s beantiN 
earth" (her emphasis), wiihw. 
apparently, realizing the totalised 
compassion inherent in her slalemta 
(apart from the sheer silliness of h)tr 
the consequences to which this kinid 
reasoning can lead or has led in& 
past. During the lust war she \rafi 
about Russia's collective farms ri 
peasants in a way which suggested* 
was quite insensible to the tragedjd 
collectivization and its cost in lermsa 
human suffering. France's defeat Ij 
Nazi Germany was equivalent, info, 
eyes, to that country’s suicide -C om 
punishment, il seems, for 1 
“officially repudiated Chritti 
during the French Revolution 
years previously, “No Christian ikiw 
Iihs ever died", site wrote. "•••* 
dying iion-C’liristiaii nations W 
revived through adopting t-P 
tianity." Ami site added: ”Res«Kfc 
lion of n nut ion can be achieves 
through Christianity.'* She.wU'* 
appear to see the needloretrac ML- 
this in her much later broadcast. W 
Remu king of a Nation". nft« rj«g 


reauires both a range of sensibilities 

over complexities which he may lack projects are comm 
the soace to elucidate, and to traverse because they make . 

eneralizations terrain nol ? student textbooks may after a 


historical turning-point, and to link a _ ( to followed by a qualification 
Edward III with Henry VIII is noun Peasanl r j s i ngs “seem to have been 


perhaps better men finance 


the space 
in a few striding g' 

which other and , , . , . 

may have been cultivating minutely for 
half their lifetimes. Why do sane men 
undertake the job? No doubt general 
editors are persuasive. Fame and 
royalties tempting, and the desire for 
self-improvement and for setting 
things to right additional inducements 
for me high-minded. Immortality can 
hardly be the spur, since few such 
works last more than a decade or so. 
Only one man has ever built himselt a 
monument from a textbook; Bnd few of 
us can hope to emulate Stubbs. 


Save hardly existed for years. 1485 has pretat j ons 0 f the period fairly closely 
long been recognized as no sort of and in w hich every statement is 
' * turning-pt ‘ 
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itself an act of great historical bravado. prom p te d by political and fiscal 
It is easy to devise such quasi-factitious considerations rather than by social 
justifications for yet another general j. rievanceSi This does not, however, 
but the truth is that these ® ean that ^ peasantry were 
are commissioned primarily con tented. ..." There is “no reason 
money. And why tQ believe that all Bishop Fitzjames s 
ioks may after all feare about heresy in London] were 
the publication oF more illcf ;fied. although thev should not be 


justified, although they should not be 
1 « ^ totally discounted". On small points 


policy, Thomson makes a judicious 
choice between conflicting views; but 
more often his interpretation is very 
much ad fitteram. What might have 
been a central chapter on the 
monarchy contains no broad discussion 
of the monarch’s powers and 
resources, but is rather achronologtcal 
survey of the evolution of the 
conventions governing the succession. 
The analysis of the Peasants’ Revolt 
suffers from a similar narrowness of 
approach, which makes _litlle of the 
economic changes following the Black 
Death or of the widespread resentment 
at corruption in local government and 
in the courts. The most satisfying 
chapters are those concerning the 
Church, a subject which Thomson has 
made his own. He gives well-grounded 
support- to those revisionists who see 
pre-Reformation Englishmen as over- ‘ 
whelmingly pious and orthodox, and 
only his depreciation of the evidence 
for popular ignorance and irreliglon 
deprives his argument of a little of its 
weight. 


“The transformation of medieval 
England”? At the end some doubts re- 
main. The Epilogue to the book cer- 
tainly makes a series of indisputable 
points: that by 1529 English claims 
In France had been permanently 
abandoned, the monarchy had gained 
in power and stability, clerical 
influence in the administration had 
declined, cloth had replaced wool as 
the country’s principal export, and the 
Crown had come effectively to control 
the Church. The continuities arc 
perhaps less obvious but no less 
remarkable. In the organization of 
local government, the structure of 
power in the counties and in 
parliament, the limitations on the 
monarchy, as well as in dress, literary 
taste, architecture a™* , re ' l 8 S °«5 
sentiment, the England of Edward III 
and of HeriTy VIII had much in 
common. The evidence' which Thom- 
son surveys with such level-headed 
competence suggests that the passing 
of time did as much to perpet- 
uate as to transform the Middle Ages. 
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rarefied works which are never imciy '^uy 

to have the same selling power. But this amoun ts to a prudent recognition 



Most difficult of all are the problems 
: • facing the historian who. like John A- 
!«. f. Thomson, treads on what is already 
well-trodden ground. Since there are 
•• ^currently some ten textbooks in print 
l - which cover substantial parts of the 
■ later Middle Ages and their early 
>. Tudor extension, it cannot be said tnnt 
f his period has been neglected, as. for 
: example, have the reigns of Henry III 
and Elizabeth. The editor, writing a 


whether they are necessary is another 
question. 

The answer in this case is yes and no. 
Clear, accurate and comprehensive, 
Thomson’s book has many useful 
features which apparently are to 
characterize all the volumes in the. 
series. The chapters, short and tightly 
written, are grouped into five sections, 
dealing with the economy, political 
society, political events, government 
and institutions, and the Church. 


of the unknowable and a reasonable 
refusal to go beyond the evidence, but 
on larger subjects, where speculation 
l bring greater rewards, the 


mi 


Royalty in the red 


author occasionally remains mute 
before the complexities of his material. 
His treatment of Richard II s reign is 
factually accurate, sometimes witty 
(Richard’s failure to recall those exiled 
by the Appellants showed the 
willingness of the king to lay dawn h s 
friends for his life ), sensible in its 

etoSiray' ss& , lSS^« 5rSIS 

At the end comes a “Compendium motivated idchartS, the 

oflnformation",giv.ngeconomic^- which formed ** 

istics, genealogical tables, lists of office- circumsm w . 
holders, parliaments and statutes, and 
some helpful maps. In a work of this 
scope the ordering of the material 
always poses problems, but the 
arrangement here is less than per- 
fect because it separates politics 


Michael Pr estwich 

E. B. Fryde 

Studies In Medieval Trade and 
Finance 

400pp. Hambledon Press. £24. 
0 907628 10 9 


his 

political attitudes, or the long-term 
which he may have 


policies 

pursuing 

Faced 

troversy, 

ceming 


been 


point-blank with a con- 
as, for example, that cpn- 
Henry VH's later foreign 


Rural relations 


"‘iilstrkfc faiher recovereiJ a *ld, remembered 

' 'ShiKoTftihtr fn2«pr P A^h another Gibbons maxim: “If you wont 

bis SB* 1$; laKreof 

yourself."’ When about to be named 
l Suffragan Bishop of Balrimore in 1945, 
ooijnt :his i blessidgs-aa he bids farewell. he objected, that he was too Hny, had a 

? ' f A wscmatina thpme-.emciges from bad memory and did not have 
his book Alrnostbyaccidenl, Baltimore 'systematic and orderly mind”. But he 
‘ Vfislhe cradle of the Roman Catholic quickly nave wav when the Anostolic' 


Church fn the- United States. U$ first 
bishop (later archbishop. In 1808), 
“ ' ‘ see 


I* v- ■? ri'jv ‘ wifj ; ' bishop (rater archbishop, in 1808 

8 : -k U Sy- :■ ; -L t John CarroJi (1735-1815), bad his se 



question, he was able to say that now ; contribution to the battle of ideas. 

u .. j ii-u. n .w; •• . j , 

Shehan, however, did make one 
effective speech in which he got the 
phrase infausifi separatlo, the unhappy 
separation of Church and State, 
removed from n draft text. He was 
sound, too, on religious liberty and the 
rejection of anti-semitisrp. He. 
probably doe^ nbt realize how. 
^'American" these pragmatic judg- 
ments were. But then he finds it 
quite natural, ' despite the happy 
separation of Qiurcn and State, that 
the President , 1 Taft, should attend 
Gibbons's funeral, and that a reception 
for a departing Apostolic Delegate 
should take place in the Starlight 
Ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria. 

Sadness ' Clouded his last years in 
office. The troubles caused by 
Humanae Vitae at his own seminary 


quickly gave way when the Apostolic 
Delegate assured him, "One does ntit ' 
say ‘no’ to the Holy Father." It took- 
him another twenty years, and an 
Sl^P-RHOrid] 


She herself considered that her 
central mission, nowihal she whs living 
in a Christian, hut non-Qrlhodnx, 
Western society, wns to explain to l he 
West “the ethos of Orthodoxy” mid (lie 
meaning of the persecution of 
Christians. To that she devoted her 
life, 

Ms Babington Smith's simply nnd 
succinctly written biography gives most 
of the relevant fads of uuiy.Nnniier's 
life, butsince, in this country ol least, il 
was externally uneventful , much of the 
book is taken up with her hitherto 
unpublished writings, including 
excerpts from letters and an essay on 
constant prayer, as well hs snort 
fragments : and notes of her 
conversation. As the choice proves to 
be very revelatory of Lady Namier's 
character and way of thinking, this 
biographical treatment turns out to 


Israel in lU 5 S.«rinhcrdescripfirt«» 
ogruphy of her husband^ 

Namier (1971). Nor dues ^ 


in her hiognt 

U; Hor docs sue l. 
the human com involved ij “jjj 
"remaking". It is a wmWg* 
rcinnrk ilmt we cun fully 
meaning of persecuthm only 
tire ourselves the victims. 
was no except it in to this rex- 
reality of suffering imposed «« 
people Hum herself did not i"fr 

upon her consciousness. 


J. A.. Tuck 


- T. H. Aston, P. R. Coss, 
Christopher Dyer and Joan 
ThirSk (Editors) 

; Social Relations and Ideas: Essays in 
: Honpur of R. H. Hilton 
. 337pp. Cambridge University Press, 
r £25, 

» i„0521 25132 X ' 



The bankruptcy of governments is not 
a modern problem, confined to 
countries in Latin America. Mnsstve 
debts to foreign bankers and collapsing 
domestic currencies were familiar 
difficulties for fourteemh-century 
rulers. E. B. Fryde has done more than 
any other scholar to elucidate the 
problems of credit finance faced by tire 
.... fengUsh. crpwo , 

Edward tin fothe 


willingness of the king's subjects to 
support his enterprises. Questions ot 
the nature of consent to taxation arc 
replaced by a more realistic assessment 
of the role of increasingly unfair 
systems of raising money in causing 

popular unrest, above all in the 
Peasants* Revolt in 1381. In analysing 
economic relations between England 
and Italy, Fryde makes some very 
interesting suggestions as to foe role ot 
Italian merchants in the development 
of the English economy, bul U is 
striking that he does not refer to the 
very different views of the bite M. M. 
Postan on these matters. There is no 
doubt as to which historian has the 
belter case, for Fryde's arguments are 

consistently based on a solid range ol 
documentary evidence. 

in this volume do not 



intractabf 

accounts 


never settled, payments 


neVer made, and fortunes mom often. , but' fobre^ 4' a ifurther 
Inst than won in the business, of lending provided a. oomjbarRhvb. 

a government rarely capable ol Eriglish and French finandal ^ 

two . meeting its commitments. For him lh . 


pressures exerted by me km* ^^^Duby uses material at 

Halesowen on its tenants in the second nnnromisinft - the lives of iwu . meeung iw — -- - -- . * 

half of the thirteenth century and to illuraibate the moral fourteenth oentvTjr .is not 

ftgi ISKSisiS StSv- 

SjlS'Stfs SSa^s 


always tind in favour of the pedants 
, , (j^ e y W on more than one significant 

In his introduction to this Fesischlft In ^ c { 0Ty , me imporlance of te nants 
honour of Rodney Hilton. Edward righl of access to the royal court 
Miller pays tribute to the range- and become even more 

breadth of Hilton’s scholarly interests contrasted with the peatwn ol me 

\ \ and the extent to which he has used t he peoS antry in East Germany .discuss 

insights provided by other disciplines. .U Heide Wunder. Wunder makes me thir{eent i, cen tury 

nntaklu onfhrrtnfl fl(V lUai SllhifiCtiOn Ol UlC 


dynasties. _ - . *■ 

Chaucer’s .vavasour. His investigation 
of this term in the literary and historical 
sources leads him to suagest that its 
chanring meaning is related *° J*je 
increasing delinition of grades within 
b and he hM some timely 


further perspective., 

^ study or 

oildes.- 

Thfs brinK blit the way in which the 
French chose to raise money^by 
debasing the'currencv. in contrast to 
the heavy ta^es levied m England. 
Fryde points to the vast scale _of 
bureaucracy ’in France as a major, 

ween the two countries,. 

that the debasements may 

explained, by the gains that 

officials coulo make from 


i 1 1 

'*r 




which were bound toprovoke popular ; partly 

HHt 


i - 


the gentry, and he has some um y me r pay ^ . charges of financial no i well 
criticism of the tendency to attnbut Jnst those who bailed nations. 




served by currency fluct- 


studies in this 


notably sociology, social anthropology 
w\d archaeology, to enhance our 
knowledge 


point 


subjection . 

be enforced 


of 


iiiM um» peasantry could only -- — 
of" the late medieval, because territorial princes had given up 


Even the oldest ^ • 

jjhoto- volume have stood, the 






VmillUiu 


was not 


p«y 

taxi 


that 
en in. 


the 

the - 


ms faced by Edward opportunity, wa l — - 




jSiR» 

■ ■■Isiai fe si 

m 




-■tv] 


made a nupibcr of converts to Greek 
Orthodoxy - among them her present 
apher - but perhaps her great-, 
rfumph was the conversion to 
.Chmtialilty Of ■ her future husband, 

PrOfeiSar Ujwis;’ Namiet, a lifelong . 
ana^colprnitted ^ionist, a man of activity ‘ 

r endeavour tfmt gow 


: or them*:-?*'; 
isdoni&iffJIlai 


the more 
utary that one 
Bienkinsopp's Wl } don ’j. ri j u 
Old Testament: the ordem 

Israel and earh Judaism ^ 

0 19 213253 9). focuses ic 
neglected yet nlstorirally ^ ^ 
of ancient Israel s- lift .• . 

(he wide-*" - 


on w ; 


l !?f Jds’ Jewish' roots, and origin.' ’ “w’Jsdom", 'which 

a S and centufies the dominant 

. , vQrtbddfix, but this was a ^ cultural mediuri- J 0 ^' 
oomprgmise lulutde Beausobre (as she describes ’the " rnwlh of W 




1°?- 




^ Beaustibre (as she - dewribes^ the . growth - 
^was) cqnsjdered to be most important Law in 

i sh? met when she : • the. n 
id she: game to be them 
once not only as h tlanUy (157pp. 
i ^counsellor oh whom *»» , * hc . ' «n his v 
help sdlvo their clarity wh|chmahy..,; 

excellent introductory 
writings qnd thought 


the many 


him out of his difficulties 

These Interdisciplinary papere are reprinte oHrtWes on closely JreU: ‘ '“forther rcsea ^ yf ^u p^| C c ‘s ' 

amongst the bwt m the colfechon. but graphic P , hemes , written . ; over served to confirm | and e*£ n d Fryde | 

«S=S &£&*■**=* — * ‘ " 

- ... 

and peasantry in ™ tanrinointi S 4y Harvey suggests lo f m D SiV purchase htfy little of consRlemble rclevance.^now that a , • 

twelfth century demesne of compulsory Italian «, m hi n alion of numismatic and 

analysis makes realistic 
, v . the size of 4 hd currency 
Edward Hi's debt <rf some 

: j k. dao&r, ot eomae.. in. 

Dyer underesumaiBa, »iiougfi.- ®LH»bly B:ho Sdluliout’bbt he ws^y.,;death. . 'a-'^iefVddal ' Sesoeiise^f dealings' with the Bar® 

not ignore, Jhelmport^nee of. P wrnc a J B j nst a n over^mRhwjs qjyjHe ihan?-i^p«n»?7i comoanies does not bring 


his spec- 
florins. The 
little affected by such 
that will ever 

done again- Professor 

achievement is a very con- 


-•■■j svtftjL icimiuna in.u»> u 

t buulso.sucb important, and 
sublect^ asthe diet of th? Is ' - 
Epallm,. beasahtrv.' Chi 


ti- ^^i? that' they wffi-be. given unity -gocinlly InferiorJorfns.oi ”vn , ; too,iiw < 

if , gfoby thoihtprews of the scholar they ^ t hg carnivorous ^obilUy y solution to the f 

H' i enjoyed abdtter i«£ S|: 0 f Ceasing to use: the 
ks for-w Units between the . varibuk ; p e Vh a ps Dyer underwum ates, tnougn. . fs no soluijonv out ^he w 


... these stfodfes may be .; 
■ ompllfied. Tlie talcuiaUhn 

jfi ft and b |z98 probably . 


..■ik 
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The puddingy worm turns 


Drifters 


Joanna Motion 


Lorna Sage 


ew P« l,m il ' 8 J 1 dU ft A A A 

nioslly unemployed; and nJjgL ■ ~ 

rouit.mil except that it's l0 J3| — — 

Savkar Altinel 

soa of vague nossibiliiiM . JzHl - — 


Sally Beattie 
A nnie's Story 

114pp. Andrd Deutsch. £7.95. 


everyone, but she did not know why. ' utterance of her own. What she docs 
. . , say and what she thinks often veer off 


J4pp. Ancii 
233 95276 


Her compensations are dreams, mainly 
of the moderately happy past, and 
conversations with her late Unde 
Arthur. Arthur isn't much help. He 


at a whimsical tangent. 


returns from beyond the ether to give a 
commentary of customized proverbs 


commentary of customized proverbs 
Fifty and fat, active in daydreams but and jingles. “Blessed are the young in 
otherwise inert, Annie is bullied by her heart", he sings. “A hand in need is a 


Sally Beattie takes a worthwhile risk New Writing 
in giving such importance to a 252pp. Cirnn 
character who is defined by her 0I41K16H9 4 
passivity. The novel's other figures — — — 


Bill Buford (Editor) 

Gronta 8: Dirty Realism 
New Writing from America 
252pp. Cirnnta/Penguin. £3.50. 


Tangling by gaslight Right speaking, wrong reading 

- . . . - " Hie «nrvev divides into two almost American, numer 


■ -Muiaiicnar 

sea of vague possibilities, a 

Bohemia where freedom 


mother, who lies in bed yelling for hand indeed, 
kippers, cocoa and her daughter's & nn ; a <. 


kippers, cocoa and her daughter’s Annie’s external life, in so far ns she 


hover on the edge of Annie's existence ; 
they occasionally break through for u 
bout of triumphant intimidation but 


company while she watches wrestling has one takes place £ an outpos , of 
on television. The mother, once B ar b ara Pym territory: Wednesday is 
beautiful, still slim and lascivious, t he coffee morning for redundant 
taunts Annie for her tractability even donk ey S ; Friday is the traclors-for- 
while sending her out to the bank to Ugan£ f a Kte . her one period of 
deposit a tin full of Monopoly money, independent past existence - the 
The knight errant who might rescue recollection of which forms the middle 


Barbara Fym territory: Wednesday is 
the coffee morning for redundant 


are muffled again by her capacity to 
turn them off. She doesn't even listen 


when she is being proposed to. Nor do 


donkeys; Friday is the traclors-for- 
Uganda f£te. Her one period of 


her physical surroundings contribute 
much: the “dozy seaside town” where 


deposit a un iuli or monopoly money. j n a e p endeil t past existence - the 
The knight errant who might rescue recollection of which forms the middle 
her from this domestic torment turns section of the novel - centres on n local 


much: the “dozy seaside town” where 
the book is set is anonymous and 
vague. 


out to be very errant indeed: a dubious library. There Annie lakes pleasure in 


Gurkha colonel who warns to get his 
red eyes and damp hands on Annie's 
cosh - the real variety. Her mother 


stamping the date and shrinks from 
fining late returners. The senior 
librarian, Miss Glossop, hoards a shelf 


manipulates life from the upstairs of books which she wants no one to 


bedroom and the colonel prowls 
downstairs, acquisitively fingering the 
china. Annie skivvies between them. 
Events had occurred and she had 
made no resistance. Colonel Carter 
had snid they were engaged and she 
had made no real denial. He had 
kissed her check and squeezed her 
hand and she had accepted these 
pressures without protest. He had 
- entered her house without invitation 


borrow (among them, Cooklr, 
Cure, for piles sufferers). I 


g is the 
lack at 


home, a flat in the vicarage, the vicar's 
wife cossets a collection of 


pornography which she is only too 
anxious ■ to share. Annie walks 
guilelessly between the two, holding 
hands with a regular borrower. Mr 
Klangsteiner. who hums her tuneful 
bits of Mozart and Beethoven. 


Hummed at by Mr Klangsteiner 


The danger, of course, is that Annie 
will appear :is wet and exasperating as 
her mother finds her. Readers may 
want to cheer her on in her hostilities 
with the appalling colonel without 
seeking more of her company. She has 
an ambivalent effect, too, on the 
structure and tone of the narrative. 
The slipping patterns of her thoughts 
are reflected in its progress, which 
wanders into areas of archness and 
then out again into a patch of wit or 
some convincing portraiture. When 
Annie’s victorious moment finally 
comes, in the liveliest scene in the 
book, the turning of the puddingy 
worm is welcome, but seems more 
willed than earned. 



Occupied and preoccupied 


Gabriel Josipovici 


Josef Skvorecky 
T bC Swell Season 

226pp. Chat to and Windus. £7.95 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0 7011 2673 6 


' ; • • A kinri 


them it's the mouth-watering, 
tantalizing, fickle girls who win every 
time. This young man is vain, 
lascivious, a bit of a liar, not above 
betraying his friends where women are 
concerned, unintellectual and 
unathletic. But he plays jazz well, his 
heart is in the right place, and he is no 
fool. In comparison with him it is the 
others who conie to seem Hawed, if not 


Anal effect is 
interconnection 


to show 
tragedy 


The contents list of n re coni issue nl the 
National Geogrunhie went like this: 
The Universe. River Thames, Coal 
Country. Bronze Statues. Ferrets. 
Apart from the fuel Mini “The 
Universe" came first and was printed in 
red letters, that was that: no mealy- 
mouthed editorial excuses for the 
Almighty’s incoherence. I suspect that 
Bill Buford would envy such 
insouciance. As u result of iis success 
widi new writing. Grunta is in some 
danger of losing out on the joy of 
juxtaposing this and that - of being 
obliged to finger trends, and of 
becoming mistily responsible for 
what's new. In the last issue the 
problem was post pnned hv I he 

g romotion of the “Best of Young 
ritish" (a random bunch if ever there 
wns) but this time it's had to be faced. 
Which is doubtless why Mr Buford has 
gone out of his way to identify a kind of 
non-genre of the noi -so- fresh: ■■Dirty 
Realism” from America, which is. he 
announces in a pleased-sounding 
editorial, “not heroic", “not . . . 
'postmodern' ... or ‘deconstruct- 
ionist’", “not a fiction devoted to 
making the large historical statement". 
He’s hit on a vein of American short- 
story writing that has. as nearly as 
possible, nothing to do with ' the 
tradition of the new. 

Some of the seven writers 


7. , m-mom hail] 

emptied of meaning. 1 
Most seir-fonsciously "tosT J 
two youngest comritmun,. ji 
Alim.' Plllllim :inH C1U.L..L JJS 


\ v, u . comnbuiou, Q 
iV ,n ». ! ? ,n, . ps : . ind Elizabeth t3 

Ms Phillips s piece is a scan rS 
about a doomed girl called 
exploited villmie iilint nt . 2 ? 


M am caned R» 

exploited village idiot of 
ghetto - “All of us werecoas& 
series of maps bearing no iH 
any physical geograpSy, and fo 
was like a telephone to motheivA 
Ms Tallent's story \ jJ 
Country Music" is equally raw.tb 
funnier, a laconic tale about b 
miners more than cowboys (“wife 
are invariably kitsch), b 
professional and cool afe BobfeA 
Mason | "Still Life with WalerMris 
and Frederick Borthelme (%s 
Deal") who both ponder ihemfe 
weirdness of what people do fa 
primitives, procure ‘W fa 
chickens). “Dirtiest'' in the cfe 
sense (most dumbly disaffected a 

„.i ..t i. , 


— American girl, with an English society u „ w jl 

A jij .i widow, with a pretty hotel cashier who at. K. W OUUIlUyacil 

■taVK&f Aiunei mrns out to a British Intelligence 

plant, but in the end what drives him a. Leigh Deneef 

_ ■ ' „ Williams is love. And, although concerned . . , . . 

GORDON WlLLlAS primarily to look after his own Spenser and the Motives of ! 

p om eroy interests, he also has a conscience. In l%pp. Duke University Pre 

„, nn Michael Joseph. £7.95. fact, he has loo much of n conscience: 531.75. 

fWi* 2259 3 he is constantly employed to voice a q 8223 0487 2 

_ 7I ^- — - — — — certain distaste for England and 

■ , „ white House one . English “hypocrisy", which, taken Patrick Cullen and Ti 

Forcibly taken t° tli to j d together with frequent references to Roche (Editors) 

^ p,e i r thino n has come' up which Scottish accents as ■‘cute'', argues Spenser studies: ARenaissa 

,hat -S^fmanwho can lie. cheat, Celtic origins on the part of his author, poetry Annual, III 

require # __„u- »»».« blackmail' ■ V n nr 1 are OtfAlHc t I — nf DittcK 


Pomeroy 

232pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 
0 7181 2259 3 


A. Leigh Deneef 

Spenser and the Motives of Metaphor 

196pp. Duke University Press. 

S3 1.75. 

0 8223 0487 2 


His survey divides into two almost 
equal parts, beginning with The 
Shephcardes Calender, which he 
...Itl* kl mmna.rpnninO and 


Jflfpiburwj 1 

populates with “wrong- read mg and 
faultfinding shepherds‘ r , but he pays 
...... ... ii, a lunrV'c uinnrlrii C 


r-nuires "a man wnu «.«• 

■3E -* -ft 


swindle ano muyuj T"; n Inhn Just as Pomeroy more or less avoids 
army-deserter and cardsharp John b - a cut-price Flashman adventure. 
Slockley Pomeroy does not. as he . ( a ,» 0 mor f lir \ eh% avoids being the 
' might have been forgiven for doing, Edwardian thriller. There arc 

WM M* in fhe direction of period 


Patrick Cullen and Thomas P. 
Roche (Editors) 

Spenser Studies: A Renaissance 
Poetry Annual, III 
198pp. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $21.50. 

0 8229 3457 4 


automatically assume that he is being J u||fu] nods l(l lhe dirgion of period 
made Secretary of State, bu sus detai |. Marconi and Churchill make 
picicusly asks what they wan him to a pp ear ances but ultimately it is 

do. Told that he will need to travel to se ^ nd . hand history but the 


Spenser, who was once the poets 1 poet, 
has now become the academics poet 
avnincivp nreserve. You don t 


5o Told that he will need to travel to ^Sdi‘and history, but the 

Undon under diploma ic cover to find rendering of direct experiences and 

out what is going on at the American i ssions . an oce an liner cutting 

embassy there. through the darkness in mid-Atlan ic; 


embassy tnereT and might just dB rk„^ in mid- Atlantic; 

conceivably tangle with the formidable docki * g in Uverppol in the ram; the 

German spvmaster Uwe Lang EngUsh countryside seen for the first 
awmta._Se j JfO (1 up IO. Ieave ; ,h rough Irain endows: London 


uhuiivupii 

purged of hope) are the storiai 
Kavmond Carver, Richard Fodi 


isuvminiu \_arv«r, mcnara rota 

Tobias Wolff about disimsp 
families in which parents are hit 
as children. 


UBCVSIK”*" V . S hlc ,-.n| v lime uiiuugu un — 

politely reminded that his only dark and ey at tw0 0 c i aC k in the 

alternative is to spend the next decaae prostitutes calling from university presses. 

on a prison farm in Lomsiona. ho s.ls d “ orws in P H nymarket - thoi tokos A Leih DeNw rs Sponsor mirf f/to 

eSSEuSQ: 

if is&ssi 

as. « Slffiafewi ssar-.--st.-u: 


and exclusive preserve. You dont 
actually have to like or enjoy the 
poems much in order to write abbut 
them. Even reading Spenser is not so 
necessary, nor immediately pressing, 
when faced with the stream of 
what presents itself as commentary, 
criticism and exposition, issuing 
relentlessly from journals and 
university presses. 

A Leigh DeNeers Spenser and the 
Motives of Metaphor uses Sidney 5 A 

r Do-*-,, tn fnclnnlish that 


lauitnnumg aiitpnwi>» — J — ' > 

little attention to the work s woodcuts 1 
or its political a nd religious allegories. 1 

He passes on to “The Ruins of Time , 

in which Verlaine is “both false poet 
and false reader” . and establishes some 
interesting links between Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again and Daphnatda. In 
the Atnoretti, tie argues. Spenser is 
once again critical of ,he poetic 
personas voice, while DeNcel 
concludes a rather brief and rushed 
chapter on The Fame Hymnes 
asserting that they are Spenser’s “most 
optimistic poetic effort’. Most of the 
book’s second half is taken up with a 
laborious account . of the poc* ,c 
strategies employed in each of the 
proems to the six books of The Faerie 
Queene. Some useful work with a 
concordance lias been done in tracing 
Spenser’s handling of the word “rede 
in the poem and the book 5 final 
chapter shows how the quest for Cupid 
[ in Book III resolves itself into the 
I discovery of Amoret. 


American, numerological bias, and 
promises to be a permanent feature on 
the landscape ot Renaissance poetry 
studies; whether it offers pustoral 
beauty or urban blight still remains to 
be seen - just. For once again, there is 
no sense of urgency, coherence or 

direction among the essays and only 
about half of the volume is devoted to 
Spenser himself. Seth Weiner goes 
over the Spenser-Harvey discussion of 
English verse in classical metres again 

i ground already carefully surveyed in 
■Derek Altridge’s excellent Well- 
Weighed Syllables), finishing with a 

complex numerological analysis or 

: Campion's “Rose-cheekt Lawra .His 

■ _ J... - ..I,. 1 v.a comno U-nath inn 301 


i_ampiuu* 'C, 

niece is exactly the same length (an apt 
coincidence) as Thomas P. Roche s 

■ ■ f O a - ..U A r !■«« rtll 1 1 /111 tl 


coinciuencc j sis 

reading of Sidney s Astrophd ana 
Stella, which, arguing that we are 
meant to disapprove of, and learn 


meant to 

from, AstrophiJ's behaviour, is not as 
“radical" as its author would like to 


comedy, death and sex. The author represented have been published in 
wants to persuade us that he is looking this country before, but they're ail 


unsentimen tally at life, that schoolbo 


Especially father-Brecuntmi: 
is the old man's refusal to put 
Tobias Wolff s narrator in '*i 
Barracks Thief" suys it succinrfj: 
My father worked at Convairjak 
Diego, went East for a «fat 
Sikorsky, and finally came tail 
San Diego with a woman he Wa 
during some kind of mediiaikiri 
nutrition seminar at a sununeiea 
for adults. 


down again. . precedence. Motives of Metaphor uses Sidney 5 A 

i-S&i SlgS ass 

he should, in other words, know better away your *g*ncl f ; Jnorws hand |ed DeNeefs elaborate 

than to write an entertainment based upper-class English ones ( Vulgarity .onstantlv hampers 

itself u comes easily to yi 


Book III resolves itself into the • songs. 

covery of Amoret. These two pieces take up more than 

half the book, not leaving much room 
denser and the Motives of Metaphor for the other articles, which ten 
SS Much of what it says in -to be short and scholarly, 1^ H. L. 
.u a heavv-handed way is obvious. Wcniherby s on Chrysostom and 1 Hie 
ich is unLnvSfl afid arguable. Faerie Queene but not altogether 
most by default its criticism sends convincing and often unilluminating. 
dreader back to the -e ms rather HMte 


Georgies and Spenser's epic. Queen 
Elizabeth is found to be behind the 


moolbqys 
;irts while 
the effect 




fool. In comparison with him it is the author really cares that much about 
others who come to seem Hawed, if not Germans. Jews or deportations. Or 
actually eyiL concerned as they arc to rather, the author may care, but the 
save ineirsklns, rlsd m the system, and writing is so consistently concerned 


A' kind reader mlRht V™°f save tngtrsxms, rise m tne system, and- wilting is so consistently coi 

Skvorecky thus: Here isa^rter who ge [ nerfl1 ^ bet ™¥ by their actions the with tfie effect of pretty girls 
n values they believe in. Thus beneath starved voulhs that evervihi 


loys fairly unfamiliar names. We're invited 
JJhe to think of them 11s “the youth of ihc 
feet Sixties grown up" but unless most nf 
nor them were clironieully slow 
•out developers, that can hardly be the ease. 
Or Rather, they seem to be - or hi least I*) 
the choose the voices of - people who 
ned missed out on the counter-cultural 


The quietly exasperated ions m 
you come to recognize. Grouping 
writers together, one suspects, nd 
them scum individually ■> 

4 i.tM il.-.i. il,, <11 olhpriiiuM 


Sr-s&a 

Ws : e ? rui, r n s ca led on abobby '. AllinSlI,/?. 

toll “ J h! rin lies a somewhat uneven perforrr 


manage to mould the poet lor at least 
some of him, for he does not discuss 
Prothalamion, nor most ot tne 
Complaints ) into his desired book- 
lenKtn shape. 


suggestive than they iithenirisea^ 
Be tliai as it inuy. Cinwiw and Peis 


dirty trick he IS n} Ca ^ U duties a somewh^aeven perfo it 

to play in the course ol his duties a somewmu ^ ^ f(ff Q 

as a secret agent P ot ^'^ s \ andl Vf' w hole series of Pomeroy books, and 
kmro°?ear nC bm X ^nor^^Uroon e the author would be well advised to 
There is sex aplenty, with a strapping, proceed with caution. 



deals with the tragedies that have 
befallen Czechoslovakia from 1937 to 
the present day and yet who manages 
to be neither solemn. nor pompous, but 
on the contrary, ironical, witty and 
oblique. His hero - for It is the same. 

S . mm* who appears in all his 
i, whether. like Danny, the hero 


the bright surface we are really being 
presented with the anatomy of a 
society under occupation, first, ns in 


this volume, the Qermon occupation. 


and then. In the novels,' the 


starved youths that everything else 
remains insubstantial. Similarly when, 
in the last story, the iaz^-nlaylng hero, 
whenever he leave* the platform in the 
course of a concert, keeps overhearing 
one of his schoolmates harnnauina 


on sex- goodies (like, indeed, most people ) 


and gui them, packaged, later, ns crass 
les. They ct 


cnn. this time at least, congrat 
themselves un an interesting)' 
trendy issue. There are. too.eai 


easily yvu «««, commen tary IS rrequemiy some 01 mm, 

i sound right. Nor. for that.. ^ stdan . producing statements such Prothalamion , nor 
. does “Opin guv, alawska p P . etry j s an a rt of Complaints ) into hi 

e" strike one as a convincing ^btlteinft absua Sns, it is also an length shape. 

ey version of'Hop in. governor, c S nominaliang concrete 

a bobby" . All in all, Pomeroy is « a| J d he delights in tiresome There is a sir 

ewhat uneven performance it • . wh ; c h presumably inevitability about ! I 

e air of being the pilot for a ver pwy te aant as welfas incisive: Spenser Studies. U 

series of Pomeroy books, and meant to o 8 which has a pre- than the last one (re- 

ithor would.be well adv,sed to ^Xwer is a pretext". June 18, 1982), but i 

•ft with caution. . lCA l 1 


There is a similar feeling of 
inevitability about the third volume of 
Spenser Studies. It is slightly shorter 
than the last one (reviewed in the 7 Lj , 
June 18, 1982), but maintains its North 


Elizabeth is found to be Benina me 
Temple of Isis and Mercil a s palace, 

and Sidney’s Mira; Spensers A View of 

the Present State of Ireland is closely 
examined for rather obscure purposes, 
and Romeo and ditllet is related to 
Shakespeare’s view of Roman politics. 
Finally, John Hollander in some 
"postprandial remarks” looks at 
Spenser's influence on Hawt hornei fl 
his story "A Select Party”. Although it 
is the slightest piece in the volume at 
least it makes one want to go and reaa 
the story for oneself. 



consumables. They come from West 

& m: r. ■ • ^ 


Virginia, Mississippi. Oregon. 
Kentucky, Alahumn. and they write 
about a culture that would be working 


in HUN 1**111. i nuh u,v » v'“| 77 P . 

niece by Angela Carter on nerlanrg-.; 
tor example, inaugurating a 5^*^ 
l)nd by women, which mW: ■■■ 
splendidly with the 


Rewritin 




Ainerivanu. 


one. Skvorecky’s herb Is none other another about the' virtues o 

than a ■■ foonk '• 1 TiU i^ic. . • ”■ 


Gavin Ewart 


SI Sarah Wintle 


readings 
Stine’s Ct 


of the AinMmi o f 


socialism to conie, one can see the 


Consuming couples 


naa drawn uiwu , 

welling in the boy’s eyes, and put his 
arm around the slender {ram >•) with 


■ ; ]Ms ijfilhd: woman arid jazz. 


waul?! argue, work perfectly vyell at the figures, self-satisfied fpols who arc 
Level of Tight comedy with sex as its easily ftutwitlid, as the Communists 
principal theme, but that is all, Danny are in Skvorecky's novels. Thus, 


Carol Rumens 


marriage ns her focal P°S : 
s|ieciul attunlion lo the nmbnwc^| 
co rtu in lies of the women. 
for cxamnle. goes to clussesmtjj 
com posit ion and spends neijjjj, 
studying while Lemy.di sabgtfJJ 
aeuUlenl with his truck, inate. 
items from eruft-klts und 
building a full-size log cabin. P| 
which lakes no accouniot ini^ 
mure sophisticated a! 

consumer goods wltli MM" 
couples furnish and •V.pJJS 
lives are tellingly described in*, 
that sometimes enrries a jg 
odm of Ihc ales 


Richard Diqance 
R un Out In The Country 
, 203pp. Macmillan. £7 .-95. 
‘3*1 35277 7 


arm arounu 

due regard for Cockney and West 
Indian locutions hnd the power oFsex. 
All the nubile girls are Rdmng^nd 
subservient (“crumpet and talent J, 
threesomes and other J 

mentioned (“many bounds bushes 
had swayed to her pleasured sighs ), 

and one player re J era . t0 . h “P e PfjJJ 
“the old plonker . And as Molly 
turned off the main road down the 


may give .up the chance of a walk in the mstcad of feeling elated by the sharp 
woodB ; with a . beautiful girl in order to realism, of these pieces one feels 
: spend the night helping the local priest depressed ; by the Clevei* and 
• rewrite. the parish register, so as to sophisticated use of a well-tried 
conceal the fact thathe has fiddled with formula, endlessly repealed. 


KS’rdoeft ■ F9^“ al lh e fo c H h dtheTias fiddled wi(h formula, endlessly repealed. 

tepWk ceiausnms; **£?■<** •-*■■ 

MrSpf ■ :,V-- ■■ '• ; :.-• -- ' ' ■■ . , : . 

ItirQl i Health and efficiency 

ct i.. _ ’ • Utopia; . a magistrate is sent tn -i . L i. 


Bouhik Ann Mason 

Shiloh and Other Stories 

247pp. Clintto und Wiiulus. 17.95 
(paperback, £3.95), 

O70I127T8X 


These sixteen stories give the 
impression that the author knows her 
chosen territory. - small-town 
Kentucky - to the Inst detail. Her 


NemucKy - to the Inst detail. Her 
observation of relationships is acute, 
but it is; her us* of the physical 




Jill Neville 




investigate 8 A^^^Imall swe”v nert '£ Jp n ' d - own thls towerin 6 « 1 r i n^/nve 11 y j L^s 

' unsy mpa the t itf chamber broket idealist with fiis paperclips. and places -are; made to cirry the 

!?d asthS plods □ ?? lo ? ,s conflicting evidence. ThC of 

^ hoeC J d? e J^bctor is eventually broucht u , s J or y- lhe Tennessee civil war 

SisiSl-fe 


I' Even the most illiterate and stupid » 
L- novels have their compensations; t 
indeed. illiteracy and stupidity' can be t 
4: .entertaining to the Olympian critic, , 
. While even . writers who fancy < 
i j. iheiiiselves can have their lapses. , 
Cricket novels, though, are a category , 
on their own. If you're the' sorl of . 

J • ;person who couldn't tell a Chinaman 
m. 'fmm a Japanese umpire , you would be • 
f-y vyell advised not to read this one. 


Andrew F.^er 

saaf* D,nas,teEpicin t 

Mr— & 

This book studies those Renaissance Wouldn -, Aeneas have asketh- 

poems by Ariosto, Tasso and Spenser “What next?. 

which celebrate th® “lEuhnSS Alter this triumph, whnt portends?. 


story .01 Aeneas, ana nunc 
of the story of Aeneas s ^artdnship . 
with the understanding of his own 
destiny. This is the most Interesting , 
and. detailed chapter in the book.. 




II 11 S BOOK MUUIB* «■ 

poems by Ariosto, Tasso and Spenser 

»th<» old' Dlonker". And "as moiiy r, hich ce | e brate the origins ano AItcr mis iriumph, wnm ponc.u.. . misting owui 


Renaissance. d yP® s 1 ,i ^ . 
nltocether a more fluid and complex 
kiruf of writingand Fichteris particular 
perepecfivC hieuns on. occasion a 

wrtrnn over-simplification and .a 

missing out of what is most enjoyaMy 
«f oflrh author. - The 


echo of the Miles copyan * ^ 
Jean's electric organ lias B 
finish and cigliieen p 0K ‘;S il 
optional flute, violin, 


contemporary 
remember the 


elements : “i-n 
myth. Lcroy-K® 

idelaihofSySS 


1 uom a Japanese umpire , you would be ••umpress”? 
vyell advised not to read this one. -j^ is n0 v C l won’t be read for its style, 

| Cricket imagery is fundamental to its thpugh a mjUy ft 

:descnptive passages. Of a snow scene encketer rright read « 1 J tjng 

Richard bigance wriles: “The ball-by-ball account 

thatched cottages of the village were as . match. Some-jO - J j n telngen1 
white as a sight-screen . * One-character . some ^terriWe.In 
. hdesenbed as"Rnelongated slfybound .prep school bgV a«J be 
Bert k TlnriP.nwwi nn sfUts”. OtherS abouf .SSM ai 


sse iwo whi 1 “hk-- • Fichter doesn 1 meii Mi* vireiHan opposition dbiwoni huiq. . 

umpire be called an W| argument aritTCarthoge ^tnwtonnj^^ we 

forward by that old aristlan v lr^ua ofvar foEions on the plo 

I’t be read for its style, | mp enalist n his 1951 talk VirgH ana ^ [wo piles, and the .0PW|gJ diy 

idicated, really young the Christia^ World ^ between' love end ; 0181 - prfc 

!ft d it for its story - a Fichter . argues^ ^ ViT^V n«n i(tUas ^ pd . wh 

junt of to exciting conception of the 1 


we find ourselves speaking of two 
plots dramatizing the effects ^f iwo 

divergent accounts of love, one that 

ptfovw sdf-desrructlve and one upon 

which an e.fopire can be bull w 


U|»AiAtllUI HIM— . .. rMPHi nmicasitsigni-screen. VJIIC-tllCliav.Lv» 

banjo accumpanimcnis^ . h described as"Rnelongaied skybouna 

pop songs recur as - Ttofck - Underwood on stilts”. Others 

intrusive, ‘ elements ■■ hnvonh nni«r>:k„t an* “mpHium-Daced 


to Jean. (Even 
tames have » 
jht that adds 
. destiny this 


of his baby son, can only 
from Dr StraHgelove,^^ 

movie he was watchingarou * 


WIIUWTTUUVI VII. ■ . . J ' 7" 

hove no name : but are **medium-pacdd ■ love 

batsmen’’ my own prep a Temawnt 

tefor.Mr. Mulliner and P. O. brightest joke in an 

, wodehoirip they were Milds or Gin- Under-Secjtary) ^ ^ remarkable 

• ^nd-Tonics), One ha? a . dog rtM essay . ab J h ut havm rf been". A good 
; Stuihper, Ordinary journalistic cliche vegetable, the having we 6 
..‘has oa. ‘look-in Moo (“defused the. few of . Mr : Digance s are oi 




Permanent 


a ’ clear, 
niaringes 


it happened, In Jj’jcS^ 
■elsewhere, lhe narmtive n i , 
without nriy sense of wjjjj* 
wo have seen ond learn |C ^T 


S 


tioilid ; SSSSSS^fiP?SK ^ ■S22S 

bditt'V’S all so hopeless, : JPOdirhity, |i^ in the 1 


witnoui any sci»» f 
feel we have seen and Jearp . . j 
much as we need. : ' Jui 

The book does not 
sense Of lhe same SSfiSUj 


ri ot it was uanie w»u uw ■_ v t h e ena wuwij, » never luuy T . ” ^ 

" re naired this insufficiency, J?K nerC eotioii and misconception in extraordinarily complicated 1 and em- 
FiS Ses a different line ?nd ™h? e ve S the imperfectly enliglened 3lve aU itude to the life and the lives he 
Sme.tl'at hi. choien poets read V;™! ^ 


SpK look-in : too ' .(“defused the, few oi wii ‘ cha pter, vanu. ■ — , • •; , rT h e Renaissance^: 

along with solecism (“graf- 1 standard. .'rh^Han doclnnej 

S*B One .promising - Ja TlWVP :V‘‘- s .- p adra sue We 

a Sr. i^:«Wthetr.,‘‘£ .qdn as: hfs-iWiH:. V- • ■ ^ !’■ ' i . ;. 

m) thrpillo^; another , “v ^ :• , IjthrtrJ. heira. ■ ^ ; ; v-c^ 

OT ”• an. Old Spice?-, •- ; 


Sy*saW?5iS 

Mch "SpenierV hwrgnre 


: 

■■ 

MVit 

S’ih 


■ WWIYWW lyoiun, ,iess ream 

. . nnd claw, thcy feel, tl)anciVil«atlon. 

. . ! The doclbr has tp.cut through potty mhgistrafe % 

Irules and restrictions to achieve, his! nofbury her 

- s • i. ■ i . ; ■* <*.. /<' • 

. /■■«#. >j I .-••St,; 




[ i- olJclotlied kitchen 

>, Of' tomato ketchun' n 


do, of tomato ketchup, a 
ru^ledtrac torse at sitting 


minutiae 
cn takes 
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stpriesa point 
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